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A PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 


Some time ago the Illinois Commission on Taxation and Ex- 
penditures employed Griffenhagen and Associates, consultants in 
administration and finance, to draft proposals for the reorganization 
of local government in Illinois. One portion of the report which has 
recently been made public deals with the problem of simplification 
of the structural organization of the state school system. That some 
type of centralization and simplification of the mechanisms of 
school administration is imperative is made perfectly clear by the 
following facts: There are in Illinois 12,085 school districts of nine 
different types; it is estimated that there are 47,109 elective officials 
exercising some degree of control over school affairs; 70.88 per cent 
of all the school buildings in Illinois are one-room schoolhouses; there 
are in the state 1,777 districts having no more than ten pupils and 
4,284 districts having no more than fifteen pupils; there is no state 
board of education nor any other board or body having centralized 
control over many important educational functions. Moreover, the 
present administrative organization makes it difficult, if not im- 
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possible, to provide anything resembling equality of educational op- 
portunity. For example, in districts having only one teacher assessed 
valuations vary from $12,610 to $2,898,591, a ratio of 1 to 230; “the 
cost per year per pupil varies from $22 to $171; and the percentage 
of teachers who are normal-school graduates varies from 7.9 to 91.3 
per cent.”’ Indeed, if the state could discover some formula for 
equalizing educational opportunity, the result would merely be the 
perpetuation of the existing unsatisfactory type of organization. 
The report recommends: 

That a plan of reorganization be adopted which will not only do away with 
the complexity, confusion, and conflict involved in the existing situation and 
substantially reduce the number of taxing units, elected officers, and adminis- 
trative officials but make for substantial improvement in the quality of educa- 
tional service. This plan is described in the following series of proposals. 

1. That the people of the state of Illinois take steps to establish and organize 
“community school units’ as the local instruments of government for the 
maintenance and administration of the common school system. It is proposed 
that each of these local community school units embrace a homogeneous terri- 
tory having natural and logical boundaries and a population possessing commoi 
economic and social interests and sufficiently large to make possible the setting- 
up of a truly economical and effective school organization but not too large to 
preclude local control or interest. It is suggested that the 12,085 school districts 
in Illinois be reorganized into not more than 400 or 500 such community school 
units. 

2. That the local units be managed by elected ‘“‘community boards of educa- 
tion” functioning administratively through professionally qualified superin- 
tendents. 

3. That the responsibilities of the state for the functions of planning and 
guiding and supervising its system of free schools be exercised through a state 
department of education headed by a state board of education made up of lay 
members appointed by the governor for overlapping terms. It is intended that 
this citizen state board shall bring about the continuity essential for the pro- 
gressive guidance of a non-political administrative department, shall take over 
the functions of all state educational agencies now existing, and shall function 
through a technical staff fully equipped to provide the school officers in charge 
of the community units with adequate advice and assistance. 

4. That the legislature look to the state board as the agency through which 
it may keep in touch with the educational needs of the state and by the help of 
which it may plan such legislation as will meet the needs of the school system. 

5. That, as its first duty, the state board of education make the necessary 
detail studies of community characteristics, needs, wishes, conditions, wealth, 
enrolment, plant, and the like and devise a plan of districting that will best meet 
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all of the requirements of an efficient system of free schools and that thereupon 
community school units be established in conformity with such plans. It is in- 
tended that the legislature should prescribe the standards and specify the pro- 
cedure, including notice, hearing, and review, to be observed by the state board 
in establishing the local units of school administration. 

6. That there be no intermediate unit of school administration. The estab- 
lishment of a state board and a staff and the enlargement of the size and powers 
of the local units provide for every function that an intermediate unit could 
possibly perform and provide for it more simply and economically. Should the 
proposed plan be adopted in its entirety, the expense of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools in every county can be eliminated. 

7. That the responsibility for the management of the permanent school 
township funds and township school lands and other property from the school 
township trustees and treasurers be transferred to the state board of education 
and the state treasurer; that responsibility for the sale of school lands be trans- 
ferred from the county superintendents to the state board of education; that the 
community boards be empowered to select and designate depository banks for 
the current funds of their respective units and to have the superintendent of 
each unit, functioning as its chief executive officer, made responsible for receiv- 
ing, depositing, disbursing, and accounting for current funds in accordance with 
the appropriation resolution of the community board, the general law governing 
the handling and expenditure of public funds, and the procedures prescribed by 
the state board. 


It is believed that the proposed changes would reduce the cost 
of maintaining the schools and, at the same time, would result in 
a more effective educational system than the present plan of or- 
ganization. The anticipated benefits are summarized as follows: 


BENEFITS EMPHASIZING ECONOMY 


1. The number of school districts would be reduced from 12,085 to fewer 
than 500. 

2. The number of elected school-district officials would be reduced from over 
47,000 to 2,500 at most, probably to 2,000 or fewer. 

3. The number of paid appointive employees, including secretaries of boards, 
office clerks, business managers, attorneys, nurses, attendance officers, and 
supervisors, would be greatly reduced. 

4. The elected school-township treasurers and school-township trustees 
would be eliminated, 4,971 of the former and 1,657 of the latter. The half- 
million dollars now paid to or spent by them would be saved. 

5. Another half-million dollars now being expended to maintain the offices 
of the county superintendents of schools would be saved. Another 102 elected 
officials and the positions of all their assistants would be eliminated. 
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6. The losses now being incurred through duplication of buildings, equip- 
ment, and instructional service will be curbed. 

7. The loss through the duplication of highly paid administrative officials 
and organizations made necessary by the dual system of school districts would 
be saved. 

BENEFITS EMPHASIZING EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

8. The serious educational handicaps involved in the present dual system of 
educational administration would be eliminated. A unified, integrated, well- 
articulated school system would replace the two competing systems in existence 
in many important areas. Such developments as the use of junior high schools 
would become possible in those areas. 

9. Provision would be made for much-needed action and leadership in the 
interests of state-wide standards and of uniformity of adherence to sound edu- 
cational and financial policies and procedures. 

10. The effectiveness of administrative and supervisory officers would be in- 
creased because the community unit proposed is small enough for personal 
supervision yet large enough to provide for these activities economically. 

11. The effectiveness both of lay boards of education and professional super- 
intendents of schools would be increased through a clear separation of powers 
and functions and a definite fixing of responsibility. 

12. It would become possible to reduce the number of inefficient one-room, 
one-teacher schools through local action. This will result in better educational 
advantages to the rural areas. 

13. The community unit would provide a larger area with greater resources 
as a base upon which taxes may be levied, and thus the serious inequalities in 
burden would be reduced. The proportionately heavier tax load carried by the 
farmer would be reduced. 

14. The larger area and greater resources of the community school unit would 
allow the state to put into effect a state equalization program and administer 
the plan economically. 


NON-PROMOTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Almost thirty years ago William H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, called attention sharply to the problem 
of non-promotion in the public schools. A few years later Leonard P. 
Ayres, in his Laggards in Our Schools, made the first comprehensive 
analysis of pupil progress from grade to grade. More recently vari- 
ous administrative plans and policies have been employed with the 
view of reducing retardation. As a result, retardation has been ma- 
terially lessened. A recent study entitled Non-Promotion in Ele- 
mentary Schools, by Hollis L. Caswell, indicates, however, that the 
problem of retardation has by no means been satisfactorily solved. 
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In many communities there is still a startlingly high rate of non-pro- 
motion. The rate of non-promotion varies markedly in various sec- 
tions of the country, in different cities, in the various schools of the 
same city, in the different grades, and between boys and girls. The 
following passages are quoted from Mr. Caswell’s study. 


Data are first presented on non-promotion in seven states. These data, taken 
from two state surveys and five reports of state superintendents, are for the 
year 1931 in three states, for 1930 in two states, for 1929 in one state, and for 
1928 in one state. The total school enrolment in these seven states is over two 
and a quarter million children. 

. ... the amount of non-promotion varies from 4.9 per cent in Utah to 16.7 
per cent in Virginia. This is a surprisingly wide variation; especially so, when 
the small number of states from which data are available is considered. That the 
percentage of children who are not promoted in Virginia should be three times 
the percentage not promoted in Utah is indeed a striking fact. Obviously, pro- 
motion practices differ significantly among states. It is possible, also, that there 
are regional differences, although the available data are entirely inadequate for a 
conclusion on this point. Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that the two western 
states in the list are lowest in the amount of non-promotion while the eastern 
states are highest 

The extent of non-promotion in cities may be estimated .. . . for thirty- 
seven cities that range in size from quite small to very large. The total school 
enrolment of these cities is over one and a quarter million. In twenty-three cities 
the data are for 1930, 1931, or 1932; in fourteen they are for years before 


The amount-of non-promotion in these thirty-seven cities varies from 2.3 
per cent in Long Beach, California, to 16.7 per cent in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The remaining cities are distributed quite evenly between these extremes, thus 
indicating, as in the case of the states, wide diversity of practice. Obviously, the 
problem of non-promotion is handled quite differently in a city that finds it 
necessary to require the repetition of their grades by only slightly more than two 
pupils out of each hundred and in a city that requires almost seventeen pupils 
out of each hundred to repeat their grades. 

These variations among cities, as in case of the states, suggest the probability 
of regional differences. Eight out of the ten cities with the lowest percentages 
of non-promotion are located in states west of the Mississippi River while seven 
out of the ten cities with the highest percentages of non-promotion are on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The median amount of non-promotion among these cities is approximately 
8 per cent. This average is considerably below the average for the states 

An examination of practices within school systems throws further light on the 
status of non-promotion As will be noted, there are wide variations 
among schools in the same city. In New York City one school required 32 per 
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cent more pupils to repeat their grades than did another school. This wide varia- 
tion, of course, is among a very large number of schools, in all 561. In Santa , 
Monica, California, however, with a total of nine schools, one school required 
30.7 per cent more pupils to repeat their grades than did another. In contrast, 
Alhambra, California, also with nine schools, had a variation of only 4.8 per 
cent between the school with the smallest and the school with the largest per- 
centage of non-promotion. The medians of the variations in non-promotion 
among schools in the fifteen cities under consideration is 16 per cent 

Wide variations in promotion practices from school to school in the same city 
are indeed hard to justify. They probably indicate that little or no effort has 
been made to solve promotion problems on a city-wide basis and that each school 
has been left largely to its own devices. Practice, in all probability, has been 
dominated by the belief of the principal or of individual teachers. This is mani- 
festly unfair to children. It suggests that a child’s promotion is probably de- 
pendent in large measure upon an individual’s whim or caprice. If the child 
happens to attend one school, his chances for promotion may be very good, 
while if he attends another school, his chances may be relatively poor, and there 
is reason to believe that this is true regardless of the achievement of the 


In view of the wide variations in rates of non-promotion among schools of 
the same city and the evidence, limited as it is, that non-promotion is not related 
directly to achievement, the conclusion appears to be justified that variations 
in the amount of non-promotion in different schools is the result of chance ele- 
ments, such as the beliefs or whims of particular principals or teachers. 

Non-promotion varies not only from school to school in the same city but also 
from grade to grade. Data related to this point are given... . for thirty-five 
cities involving an enrolment of one and three-quarter million pupils. Twenty- 
two of these cities report non-promotion by half grades and thirteen by whole 
grades. 

There is a decided tendency for the first grade to have a considerably higher 
rate of non-promotion than other grades. Grade I B, on the average, has 15 per 
cent non-promotion, while in Grades I A and II B the rate drops to 10 per cent. 
The rate for the remaining grades is between 4 and 7 per cent. The same condi- 
tion exists in schools for which data are for whole grades. The first grade has a 
rate of non-promotion, on the average, of 16 per cent, while the remaining grades 
have rates between 8 and 10 per cent. 

Variation among cities in rate of non-promotion is also greatest in the first 
grade. The variation in cities with reports for half grades is 22 per cent in 
Grade I B, and in cities with reports for whole grades it is 26 per cent for Grade 
I. With one exception the variation for other grades is from 10 to 14 per cent. 
For Grade V the variation is 20 per cent. 

Variations in rate of non-promotion for different icles as revealed by the 
data here presented, are not significant except in the first grade. The excessive 
rate in the first grade, as compared with other grades, indicates basic maladjust- 
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ment in first-grade work. This condition, of course, is generally recognized by 
those who work with the primary grades, and a variety of efforts are being made 
to correct the situation. More adequate understanding of the function of pro- 
motion by first-grade teachers would contribute much to the correction of the 


We turn next to consideration of the relation of non-promotion and sex. 
Data for seven cities involving a school enrolment of about a quarter of a million 
pupils were found on this point in four surveys, one research bulletin, and two 
annual reports. The range of non-promotion for these cities is from 2.3 per cent 
to 16.7 per cent. In all of these cities .. . . a higher percentage of boys failed 
than girls. The largest difference was in Nashville, where 6.9 per cent more boys 
were retained in their grades than girls. The smallest difference was in Long 
Beach, where the amount was 1.3 per cent 

The foregoing analyses lead to the following conclusions: 

a) The rate of non-promotion in different cities and states varies widely. 
The range probably approximates 2 per cent to 20 per cent. 

b) The average rate of non-promotion for all grades approximates 10 per 
cent, 

c) There appear to be regional differences in the extent of the use of non- 
promotion. 

d) Schools in the same systems differ widely in the extent to which they 
employ non-promotion, the difference in rate being as high as 30 per cent. 

e) The rate of non-promotion is significantly higher in Grade I than in other 
grades. 

f) The rate of non-promotion in B sections of grades tends to be higher than 
in A sections of grades. 

g) The rate of non-promotion is higher for boys than for girls. 

h) In general, the amount of non-promotion has been somewhat lowered 
during recent years. The major characteristics of the practice, however, as 
pointed out more than thirty years ago, exist today in numerous schools. As 
these characteristics indicated an unsolved problem at that time, they suggest 
the persistence of the problem. 


IS NON-PROMOTION A DEFENSIBLE POLICY? 


A study of the effects of non-promotion in the schools of Phila- 
delphia has been made by W. Walker Cheyney and Philip A. Boyer, 
of the Division of Educational Research, Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted from the report of their investigations. 

Philadelphia has reduced its non-promotions by 35 per cent during the past 
fifteen years. Most of the reduction has taken place in Grades II-VI. Results 
from four recent Philadelphia studies agree in pointing out the probability that 
high promotion rates are more efficient than lower promotion rates in terms of 
pupil achievement per year of school life. The studies consisted of the following 
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comparisons between groups of schools whose average intelligence quotients 
were equal: (1) high-promotion-rate schools with low-promotion-rate schools, 
(2) high-retardation schools with low-retardation schools, (3) past with present 
performance of schools which showed marked increases in promotion rates, 
(4) schools which had noticeably decreased their over-ageness in a two-year 
period with schools that showed increased over-ageness during the same period. 

In general, teachers require pupils to repeat the work of a grade either be- 
cause they feel that this repetition will be to the best advantage of the pupil 
concerned or because it is necessitated by the pupil’s inability to do the work of 
the next grade. Specific reasons advanced for not promoting pupils, and findings 
in reference to them, may be listed under six headings: 

1. Certain pupils are required to repeat grades because teachers believe that this 
will teach them to work harder and thus make them more successful individuals.— 
Studies in Philadelphia indicate that cases of serious failure are, almost without 
exception, due to a level of mental ability which cannot keep up with the re- 
quirements set or to excessive absence due to illness. One study of the ratio of 
achievement to ability for four hundred eighth-grade pupils showed that this 
ratio was not materially higher (1.3 educational-quotient points) for pupils who 
had been successful than for pupils who had failed in several seventh- and eighth- 
grade subjects, indicating that the achievement of a pupil is determined not by 
his effort but by his intelligence quotient. 

In addition to the fact that pupils fail because they do not have a sufficiently 
high intelligence quotient rather than because they have not put forth a reason- 
able amount of effort, we find that forcing pupils to repeat grades does not make 
them successful to such an extent that failure in the future is avoided. On the 
contrary, serious failure seems to breed discouragement, a sense of insecurity, 
and further failure. 

The efficiency of a school system, in so far as it can be measured by achieve- 
ment in subject matter, should be judged by the extent to which each pupil is 
led to attain the highest standards of workmanship of which he is capable. 
Failure to attain the highest degree of efficiency is frequently due to inadequate 
determination of individual pupil standards. Results of standardized tests indi- 
cate that standards frequently are set too low for pupils with high intelligence 
quotients. 

On the other hand, the fact that a pupil with an intelligence quotient of 90 
has but one chance in ten of escaping retardation of one or more terms from 
Grades I A to VIII B indicates a lack of success in providing individual goals 
for pupils with intelligence quotients below 100. City averages do not constitute 
real standards for most pupils in this group. A pupil of low intelligence quotient 
is working efficiently only when a series of adequately determined individual 
standards, which he can attain, have been set up and when he has been trained 
to attain these standards consistently. After adequate standards have been de- 
termined for each pupil, the consistent attainment of these standards is the 
responsibility of the school. Motivation of the work and continual insistence 
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upon living up to attainable individual standards are the only means by which 
this goal may be reached. Philadelphia is working toward an increased use of 
intelligence quotients as indication of pupil ability so that attainable and ade- 
quate standards may be set for each pupil. 

While no pupil should be allowed to feel that the work is completely beyond 
his ability, each pupil should be given work which challenges his highest efforts. 
If the work is made sufficiently difficult to be stimulating, the pupil will fre- 
quently meet with temporary failure, and he must be trained to rise above and 
to overcome such discouragements. Wholesome training in overcoming tempo- 
rary obstacles is, however, a very different matter from asking a pupil to repeat 
the work of a whole grade section. 

2. Certain pupils are failed because it is believed that a repetition of the work of 
the grade section will lay a better foundation for future progress.—While our studies 
do not present evidence which indicates that such a reason is never valid, a few 
instances which are representative suggest the possibility that this hoped-for 
result is not always achieved: 

a) In most cases of serious over-ageness in Grades IV-VII where the teacher 
specified reading weakness and suggested that a grade section be repeated to 
help remedy this condition, a search of the records showed that the pupil had 
repeated one or more times in the first or second grades. Evidently such previ- 
ous repetitions had failed to provide adequate basic reading skills. 

b) The average over-age non-promoted pupil in Grades IV and V has a 
level of achievement on standardized tests equal to that of the average of the 
lowest 25 per cent of the pupils who are promoted. His learning rate (intelligence 
quotient) is, however, very low. It is his low learning rate and not his low level 
of achievement which prevents success whenever new work is attempted. No 
amount of repetition will remedy this situation. 

c) Of 316 cases of VII A (low-seventh grade in Philadelphia) over-age pupils 
who were not promoted to VII B in June, 1931, only 56 persisted in regular 
classes and were promoted to VIIB in January, 1932, and of these 56, 11 
dropped out of regular classes before June, 1932. Thus, of the 316 pupils failing 
at the end of June, 1931, at the beginning of June, 1932, only 45 remained in 
regular classes without subsequent failures. Doubtless many of these 45 will 
fail at the end of June. The significant fact is that in June, 1931, nearly all the 
teachers of these failing pupils stated that they felt the repetition of the VII A 
work was necessary because the pupils needed better foundations or better 
habits of work. 

In view of the continuing accumulation of evidence of the above types, it 
would seem to be a reasonable suggestion that repetition of a grade section, to 
improve future school work, should not be tried a second time in the case of 
any one pupil. If it was really successful, it will not be needed again. If the 
trouble was not permanently overcome, it is an indication that the real cause is 
deeper, probably lower-than-average intelligence quotient, and a subsequent 
failure cannot be expected to do any more good than the first one. 
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3. Certain pupils who learn more slowly than the average are failed from time 
to time because it is believed that otherwise they will just skim over the work of each 
grade section and not really master any of it.—Our studies showed two things. 
First, these chronic failures do not have the mental ability really to master the 
work, no matter how often they repeat. Second, pupils in schools with higher 
promotion rates and lower retardation learn more per year of school life than 
pupils in schools with similar average intelligence quotients but with lower pro- 
motion rates and higher retardation. Achievement should be considered in 
human terms, namely, in terms of progress per year of the pupil’s life rather 
than in terms of administrative units, or achievement per grade section. 

4. As long as teachers and principals take pride in the achievements of their 
pupils on standardized tests in each grade section, there will remain a natural 
tendency to hold up certain barriers to the entrance of pupils into each higher grade 
section. Such barriers tend to increase the average mental age for each grade 
section.—This situation may be overcome by making comparisons not on an 
absolute scale but on a relative scale which measures achievement in terms of 
average intelligence quotients of pupils and also in terms of achievement per 
year of school life. 

To facilitate making comparisons on the latter basis, a chart has been de- 
veloped for the use of principals who desire to make comparisons between 
achievement in their own schools and achievement in the city as a whole. This 
chart takes into consideration not only the average intelligence quotients of the 
pupils in a given school but also the median of their chronological ages by 
grades. It is based on the principle that, if two schools have equal average in- 
telligence quotients, the school with the higher median chronological age in each 
grade should be expected to make higher scores on achievement tests. 

5. Many teachers feel that, without the stratifying influence of uniform require- 
ments for promotion from grade to grade, the groups in the upper grades would be- 
come so heterogeneous that group methods of instruction would be impossible.— 
Actual test results in Philadelphia show, however, that, even under conditions 
where promotions have been based largely on achievement, there exists a wide 
range of ability in the upper grades. Comparison of seventh-grade test scores 
with McCall’s T-scores, based on the abilities of all twelve-year olds, shows that 
the middle 80 per cent of all twelve-year olds has a range of 5 grade-score units, 
while the middle 80 per cent of all the seventh-grade pupils has a range of 3.75 
grade-score units. Moreover, there is reason to believe, in the light of the find- 
ings of the Philadelphia studies reported above, that a part of the 5 grade-score 
units of range of ability among the twelve-year olds is due to the fact that the 
pupils at the bottom of the list have usually repeated grades, the inefficiency of 
which repetitions has dropped their scores lower than they would otherwise have 
been. We should, therefore, expect the range of abilities in the seventh grade, 
under conditions approaching promotions on a chronological-age basis, to be 
less than the range of all twelve-year olds and probably not very different from 
the range we have at present. Thus, the degree of heterogeneity which would 
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exist if pupils were promoted on a chronological-age basis could not be ap- 
preciably greater than if they were promoted on any other basis which per-. 
mitted a reasonable rate of progress through the grades. 

6. Teachers feel that the promotion of certain pupils is unwise because these 
pupils are not ready for the work of the higher grades.—Our studies have indicated 
that this unreadiness is largely one of slow learning rate, which will not be im- 
proved by repeating a grade section. These studies also indicate that repeating 
pupils attain a level of proficiency at the end of the term repeated which is little 
higher than their level of proficiency at the end of their first term in that grade 
section. Whatever gain is made is attained at a sacrifice of efficiency in terms 
of achievement per year of instruction. 

In summarizing the results of studies in Philadelphia and elsewhere, it 
seems fair to say that all the evidence points to the conclusion that in general 
the repetition of the work of grade sections is less productive of educational 
gains to the pupil than regular progress through the grades. 


A UNIFIED TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


For a number of years the public schools of the city of Chicago 
have been operated under a type of administrative organization 
which provides for a triple system of divided responsibility. The 
law in force at present confers authority on three co-ordinate officers: 
the superintendent, the business manager, and the school attorney. 


Each of these officers is responsible directly to the board of educa- 
tion. The superintendent of schools has general control, subject to 
the approval of the board, of the education department and of the 
employees therein, but he has no control whatever over the affairs 
of the business or the law departments. There is now, however, a 
bill before the Illinois legislature which provides for a unified ad- 
ministrative control of the schools of Chicago. The purpose of the 
bill is to make the superintendent of schools the sole responsible ad- 
ministrative officer of the public-school system. Matters which here- 
tofore have been under the jurisdiction of the business manager or 
the school attorney would come under the jurisdiction of the super- 
intendent. 

It is to be hoped that the bill will be enacted into law. There can 
be no doubt that centralization of administrative authority in the 
hands of the superintendent would result in economy and efficiency 
of administration. Experience has clearly demonstrated the ineffec- 
tiveness of the dual or multiple system of control. No large business 
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corporation would think of trying to operate under an organization 
giving responsibility to multiple independent executives—the or- 
ganization which prevails in many city school systems. Centralized 
control is the first principle of good management. 


THE FALSE ECONOMY OF DRASTIC REDUCTION IN 
EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS 


The textbook at present occupies a strategic place in the American 
school. As our schools are now conducted, it is impossible to main- 
tain anything like efficient instructional service if pupils are not 
adequately supplied with satisfactory textbooks. Because this fact 
is obvious, it is surprising that many boards of education are pursu- 
ing the shortsighted and mistaken policy of making drastic reduc- 
tions in expenditures for textbooks. In a recent issue of California 
Schools, Vierling Kersey, superintendent of public instruction of 
California, makes the following pertinent statement with respect to 
the importance of textbooks at the present time. 

One of the items which is of tremendous importance in the educational pro- 
gram and which represents relatively low expenditures is that of textbooks. The 
total cost of textbooks is of slight significance in comparison with the total school 
budget, yet an adequate supply of good textbooks is absolutely essential to the 
school program. In 1928, in the nation as a whole, the total cost of textbooks 
constituted but 1.6 per cent of the total educational expenditures 

The value of textbooks cannot be measured by their cost. The educational 
service of the textbook is second only to that of the teacher. Regardless of the 
excellence of all other school facilities, it is impossible to maintain a school 
program without adequate textbooks. 

In effecting economies in school costs to meet lowered buying power, school 
authorities have been too prone to cut appropriations for textbooks without first 
endeavoring to foresee the consequences of such action. Drastic reductions in 
textbook budgets have been all too common. Instances where expenditures for 
textbooks have been slashed over 50 per cent have been reported. Such policy 
is shortsighted. Not only are such reductions insignificant in terms of total 
school costs, but the cost of such reductions in terms of lowered efficiency of the 
schools is far greater than the small saving effected. Real economy consists not 
merely in cutting costs but in obtaining the maximum returns for each dollar 
expended. In no other item of school expenditure is more value received than 
for the dollar spent for textbooks. Drastic reductions in expenditures for books 
is indeed a futile gesture of economy. The incalculable harm to school children 
deprived of adequate textbooks will have lasting effects. During this period 
when other school costs have been reduced by making classes larger and by 
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assigning heavier duties to teachers, the textbook assumes an increasingly im- 
portant réle in the school program 

Insanitary, germ-laden books are a grave menace to the health of pupils. 
Clean textbooks are just as essential as pure drinking water in the school and 
pure air in the classroom. There is no economy in jeopardizing the health of 
pupils with insanitary books 

School administrators and governing boards of school districts should be 
extremely careful to see that the amounts budgeted for textbooks are adequate 
to meet local needs. They should guard against any reduction in the supply of 
textbooks that will result in lowering the efficiency of instruction. To furnish the 
pupils with an adequate supply of well-selected instructional materials is one of 
the primary responsibilities which must be faced, especially during this period 
when other educational services and activities are being curtailed. 


A NEW PUBLICATION ON SCHOOL LAW 

A small volume bearing the title The First Yearbook of School Law 
has recently been published. This publication seeks to reduce to 
systematic organization the decisions relating to education rendered 
by the higher courts of the United States during the year 1932. The 
data are organized under such topics as “Pupils,” “Teachers,” “‘Dis- 
trict Boards and Officers,” “School Property,” ‘School Taxes,” 
“Creation and Alteration of School Districts,” “Universities, Col- 


leges, and Private Schools.’’ The assumption is that the yearbook 
will be an annual publication. It should serve the very useful pur- 
pose of keeping school administrators and students of school law 
informed with respect to current court decisions. 

The yearbook was prepared by M. M. Chambers, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of thirteen collaborators. Copies may be 
secured from Dr. Chambers at the price of one dollar each. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the week of July 17-21 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
as instructors Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan; William G. Carr, director of Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association; Lewis W. Smith, superintend- 
ent of schools, Berkeley, California; Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
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of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; and members of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. 

The University extends to public-school superintendents and prin- 
cipals a most cordial invitation to attend the conference. Arrange- 
ments have been made for those who attend the conference to visit 
classes and to enjoy other University privileges without the pay- 
ment of fees. The sessions of the conference will be held in the Club 
Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men. Room and 
board will be provided in Judson Court from Monday morning, 
July 17, to Friday noon, July 21, for $17. Reservations may be made 
through William J. Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. 
Admission to the conference will be without fee. The complete pro- 


gram follows. 
Monday, July 17 


Purit GUIDANCE 


‘Interpretation of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago 

“Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools,” William C. Reavis, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago 

“Guidance from the Vantage Point of the Junior College,” Aaron J. Brum- 
baugh, Assistant Professor of Education; Dean of Students in the College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“Education at the Century of Progress,’”’ Don C. Rogers, Director of Re- 
search and Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted for superintendents and principals. 


Tuesday, July 18 
RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC 

‘Propaganda and the Public Schools,” Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago 

“Informing the Public about the Schools,” James B. Edmonson, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan 

“Court Decisions Pertaining to Boards of Education in Their Dealings with 
the Public,’’ Newton Edwards, Professor of the History of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 19 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN 

“The Organization and Work of Child Development in the University of 
Chicago,’”’ Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Chicago 
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“The Study of Problem Pupils,’ Mandel Sherman, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

“Child Study and Guidance in a City School System,” Lewis W. Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


Thursday, July 20 
INSTRUCTION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 

“Vocational Subjects in Secondary Schools,” Ben G. Graham, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“English in Secondary Schools,” Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching 
of English, University of Chicago 

“Arithmetic in the Elementary School,” Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Thursday Evening, July 20 
BANQUET 
Toastmaster, William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday, July 21 
EFFECTING ECONOMIES THROUGH SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION 

“Curriculum Reorganization in Secondary Schools,” Arthur K. Loomis, As- 
sociate Professor of Education; Principal of the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“Current Problems in Business Administration,’ Nelson B. Henry, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Research as an Essential Service in Administration,” William G. Carr, Di- 
rector of Research Division, National Education Association 





NEW PROBLEMS IN CITIZENSHIP TRAINING*' 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


This paper is not a discussion of the curriculum. Lest my omis- 
sion of reference to the curriculum be misinterpreted, I wish to make 
it clear at the outset that I entertain the belief that one of the most 
important and most progressive changes being made in American 
education is the reorganization and expansion of the program of in- 
struction. The reason why I do not address myself at this time to a 
treatment of the important problems of curriculum reconstruction is 
that I am convinced that the whole administrative framework into 
which the curriculum fits must undergo a thorough revision if a new 
program of training for citizenship is to be devised and to become 
truly effective. I am, therefore, taking advantage of this opportuni- 
ty to present to a group of administrators some considerations which 
I believe should be very much in their minds as they supervise the 
organization of citizenship training in the school systems over which 
they preside. 

The schools of this country occupy a curious relation to other pub- 
lic institutions. They perform so significant a function for society 
as a whole and one which is of such supreme importance to all in- 
dividuals in the state and to the life of the state itself that the law 
recognizes the schools as in an important sense detached from other 
civil jurisdictions. 

The courts have frequently had occasion to make pronounce- 
ments on the relation of school districts to municipalities and on the 
relation of boards of education to mayors and city councils. The 
judgments uniformly rendered in all cases hold that the school dis- 
trict is separate and distinct from the municipality. The school dis- 
trict is a creation of the state, deriving its prerogatives from the 


* Paper prepared for presentation before a group meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, February 28, 1933. 
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state and performing a function which is a primary duty of the 
sovereign state, not a function of the local government. 

Not only does the law detach the schools from local civil jurisdic- 
* tions, but it goes further and confers on school systems a high degree 
of autonomy with respect to the state government itself. This fact is 
expressed in the statement that American schools are largely under 
local control. 

There are certain slogans often employed in the newspapers and 
on the public platform which show that the popular mind is vaguely 
aware of the legal status of schools as distinct units of state govern- 
ment. Such slogans as ‘Keep the schools out of politics” are expres- 
sions of a pious hope that all waste in expenditures and all tendencies 
toward patronage may be avoided in the conduct of this one public 
institution. Another declaration made by enthusiasts is: ‘The 
schools must not be made the football of spoils politics.” 

I am sure that everyone who deals with schools knows that some 
of the statements about schools and politics are accepted by readers 
and listeners as polite euphemisms. School superintendents now 
and then muster their courage and tell city councilmen to get out of 
their offices. Now and then one hears of a school superintendent who 
refuses to respond to the summons of a mayor to come to the city 
hall. In the main, however, it is customary, in the interests of di- 
plomacy, for superintendents to look on public officials as patriotic 
and interested citizens. Quite uniformly, communications flow freely 
between the city hall and the board of education and its executive 
officers. 

The legal status of separation and the practical fact of illicit com- 
merce have been so thoroughly impressed on teachers and citizens 
that certain disastrous results have appeared in our teaching of 
civics. The very word “politics” is traveling on the downhill road 
so fast that it is in danger of becoming a synonym for “corruption.” 
I have sometimes wondered whether the contemptuous tone in which 
teachers speak of all politicians is not the cause of the selection which 
keeps high-minded boys out of public careers and opens the way for 
new generations of grafters to control civil governments. 

I am never disposed to advocate imitation in this country of the 
social practices of the older civilizations. I have observed with inter- 
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est, however, the attitude of many schools in England, Germany, and 
France toward governmental positions. There are many schools in 
these countries that make a specialty of preparing boys for the rigor- 
ous competitive examinations which lead into public service. I have ° 
often thought that this attitude of the schools is no small part of the 
explanation of the superior respect in which Europeans hold public 
officials. 

The separation of schools from the other branches of government 
has been working in recent strenuous years to the disadvantage of 
many schools. Taxpayers’ associations and taxpayers’ committees 
have been especially vicious in their attacks on schools. Public offi- 
cials have not infrequently ruled, as did the attorney-general in the 
state of Alabama, that education is not an essential governmental 
activity. Many of the county boards of education in Indiana, con- 
fronted by the legislative requirement for retrenchment to a degree 
that tends to put an end to governmental services, center their 
major attack on schools. 

The Boston papers recently carried an advertisement an extract 
from which is as follows: 

EDUCATORS, PARENTS, TEACHERS: 

Do you want the politicians to run your schools or do you want the tradi- 
tional policy of Massachusetts maintained, which has always insisted on a sepa- 
ration of education from other municipal functions? 

Today, Wednesday, at 10:30 A.M., there will be a hearing, in Room 433, on 
Senate Bill 251. This bill will take from school committees control over appro- 
priations and turn it over to mayors and city councils. 

The Massachusetts Tax Association, which filed this bill, is an organization 
made up of bankers, and insurance, railroad, gas, and electric light and power 
companies, and the move is part of the program to cut services and salaries in 
order to avoid paying taxes on their tax-exempt securities. They realize that 
real-estate owners must get relief, and in order to escape taxation themselves, 
they prefer to lower the standard of American living and cut services the people 
now enjoy and wish continued. This Massachusetts Tax Association is financed 
principally by the bankers, who have been able to force weak-kneed and servile 
mayors to cut salaries on threats that they would refuse to lend money for mu- 
nicipal purposes. They have not been able to stampede school committees, and, 
therefore, they have decided to force Senate Bill 251 through the Legislature. 


When I read that advertisement, I thought of the reports of 
Horace Mann, who nearly a hundred years ago was exhorting 
Massachusetts to organize a public school system in order that a 
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trained citizenry might insure the development and perpetuation of 
a sound democratic state. Horace Mann repeatedly emphasized 
what he believed to be the only justification for a public school sys- 
tem, namely, the principle that intelligence makes for co-operation 
and justice in civilized life. 

As one contemplates the situation with regard to education which 
now exists in the United States, one must conclude that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong. My appeal to the administrative heads 
of American school systems is to undertake a vigorous campaign for 
the correction of the situation. I am not suggesting that superin- 
tendents call their teachers together and issue advice or orders that 
pupils be instructed in new and better views regarding politics and 
politicians. Before the curriculum is modified, there must be such a 
change in attitude on both sides that schools will command the re- 
spect of public officials and public officials will be respected by 
schools. 

Let me be quite concrete. It is very generally recognized that the 
taxing systems in force in American communities are antiquated and 
incapable of supporting legitimate governmental services. So inade- 
quate are the taxing systems that they cannot carry the burden of 
expanding school programs. What is to be done under these condi- 
tions? The school people of Ohio have recently faced the situation, 
organized a survey of the resources of the state, and assumed leader- 
ship in the reconstruction of the fiscal policy of the whole common- 
wealth. They have thus performed a public service of the first mag- 
nitude. In an important sense, they have gone into politics. There is 
certainly nothing unworthy in the move which they have made. 
They have exercised the right and duty of every citizen in a democrat- 
ic state to contribute intelligence to the conduct of public affairs. 

Much too frequently school people lay themselves open to the 
charge that they take a hand in public administration only when 
their own private interests are involved. I am not arguing against 
protection of personal interests; I am saying that it is far better to 
secure uniform justice throughout all governmental services by con- 
stant participation than to be spasmodically active in seeking jus- 
tice when selfish interests are involved. May I quote a statement 
which I recently read in a letter from one of the leading political 
scientists of the United States. He said: 
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I happen to be a member of a board of education and have just succeeded in 
working through a consistent salary policy both for the schools and for the 
municipal employees. It took a whole year to work this out, and it was accom- 
plished only by stimulating unofficial citizen agencies to bring pressure to bear 
on the municipal officials. Not long ago the schools had to put on another 
bus to carry children past a bad corner the municipal officials would not police! 

While our board of education, though elected, is in some particulars superior 
to the municipal council, I suspect that, if all of our eggs were in one basket, the 
demand for quality and non-partisanship would permeate in a greater degree the 
whole situation. 


The fact is, as we all know, that, instead of proper co-ordination, 
there is very often the most violent opposition between school 
boards and other branches of the government. There is competition 
for funds; there are quarrels about jurisdiction; there are constant 
recriminations. I do not have a final theory to propose as to the best 
procedure for effecting co-ordination of school districts and munic- 
ipalities. I am impressed by the possibility of getting the public to 
understand that the conduct of a school system requires the services 
of an expert administrator. I am, at the same time, impressed by the 
fact that many boards of education as now constituted obstruct the 
proper administration of schools. I am coming to believe that the 
larger share of present-day inco-ordination between school districts 
and municipalities results from the incompetency of boards of edu- 
cation. If communities would abolish boards of education, put ex- 
perts in charge of their schools, and hold these experts accountable 
for what happens, we should, I feel sure, have better schools and 
better relations between school officers and municipal authorities 
than we now have. In making this general suggestion, I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that some boards of education have adopted the 
wise course of leaving problems requiring expert solution to experts 
and have undertaken with success to inform the public of the hap- 
penings in the schools. It is, unfortunately, far from usual that a 
board of education pursues such wise policies. 

Whether this kind of adjustment appeals to school administrators 
or not, my purpose is served through the presentation of the case as 
an example of a new type of politics. Whether or not we dispense 
with boards of education—and I hope we shall—we have to devise 
some plan of reconciling the elements of our political organization. 
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The legal status of the schools as agencies of the state need not be 
thought of as changed if boards of education are abolished. The way 
would merely be opened for intelligent consideration by experts of 
the public policies which should, and in the long run must, har- 
monize. 

I believe unqualifiedly that school men and school women should 
get into politics and get in effectively. Up to the present time, the 
schools have been out of politics only in theory. The trouble is that 
they have occupied so minor a position that they have been full of 
envy and full of disesteem of those who operate other branches of the 
government. Municipal authorities in many localities have been 
equally contemptuous of the schools and disposed to withdraw sup- 
port on the slightest provocation. 

The net result of this situation, as I pointed out earlier, is to set 
in motion a vicious circle. Pupils in the schools are influenced by 
innuendo and sometimes by explicit instruction to think ill of gov- 
ernment. Government, as a result, fails to secure the services of 
the brightest and best products of the schools. Government, be- 
cause of its failure to enlist the most promising products of the 
schools, is often inefficient and sometimes corrupt. The adverse judg- 
ment of teachers is thus justified, and the vicious circle is completed. 

My contention is that no revision of the materials of instruction 
will cure the situation unless revision of instruction is accompanied 
by a far-reaching change in the administrative setting in which in- 
struction takes place. A homely phrase which may, perhaps, sum- 
marize what I have been saying is: Good citizenship must begin at 
home. Until the schools of this country are in proper relation to their 
own surroundings, their preachments to pupils will be unsound and 
ineffectual. 

From the discussion of the outside relations of the schools, I turn 
to the consideration of a series of topics which relate to good citizen- 
ship within the schools. I am going to ask you to listen for a few 
minutes to a psychological discussion of the nature of human be- 
havior which is, I believe, fundamental and essential to the under- 
standing of what constitutes good citizenship. 

A good individual citizen, like a good school system, is one prop- 
erly adjusted to the environment. It is a commonplace in ethics and 
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social psychology that there is an initial conflict between the individ- 
ual’s desires and those of the social group. Take the problem of 
property as an example. The untrained individual naturally seeks to 
satisfy his desires for every object which attracts his attention. He 
has no native respect for the property rights of others. Training con- 
sists in the cultivation of a new attitude in the individual which dis- 
tinguishes what belongs to himself from that which belongs to 
others. No individual is a good citizen in such a society as ours who 
does not distinguish between what is his and what belongs to others. 

The process of cultivating a proper attitude toward the things 
which one can have and those which one cannot have often sets up 
within the individual emotional conflicts of the most serious type. 
When one of these emotional conflicts leads to stealing, society with 
a stern hand disciplines the transgressing individual. It is often as- 
sumed that society has achieved its purpose when its disciplinary 
measures are so severe that the individual is thereafter restrained 
from further offenses against the social code. What modern psy- 
chology is pointing out is that there are often serious consequences 
within the individual even when external adjustments appear to 
have been achieved. The internal conflict of desire may literally 
disrupt the personality of the individual. 

I have no disposition to overstate the case, but statistics make it 
clear that there are a great many cases of disrupted personalities in 
the modern civilized world. Two studies made in the states of New 
York and Massachusetts show that one out of every twenty young 
persons of high-school age is destined to become a charge on society 
in his later life by commitment to an asylum for the insane. Insan- 
ity has many causes, but, among these causes, disruption of personal- 
ity through internal emotional conflicts is the most important. 

Psychology points out other causes of emotional conflicts besides 
the thwarted desire for property and the reaction to restraining 
punishment. Fear of various kinds occasioned by inability to master 
situations in life is one of the prolific sources of internal conflicts. 
Some pupils are afraid of incurring ridicule; some are afraid of the 
future. Another cause of conflicts is envy of companions who are 
superior in achievement. 

There is no special point in attempting a complete psychological 
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catalogue of the causes of emotional conflicts. The purpose of this 
discussion is to call attention to the fact that good citizenship is not 
merely a matter of knowledge; it is very largely a matter of emotion- 
al equilibrium. 

Up to this point, I have used examples of emotional conflicts 
which are comparatively simple and may be thought of as problems 
with which the individual teacher should deal. The school adminis- 
trator is in a position, if he is intelligent, to apply the psychological 
principles which have been illustrated and to set up proper condi- 
tions in the community of individuals under his supervision. Teach- 
ers, like pupils, are full of fears and ambitions. School administra- 
tion is successful only when it recognizes teachers as complex beings 
with possibilities of internal and external adjustments and malad- 
justments. 

I am sure that everyone who has observed schools realizes that 
there is a permeating quality which characterizes every school build- 
ing and every school system. This general quality is explained in 
every case by the temper of the administration. I venture the state- 
ment that a competent inspector can tell after the first half-hour in 
a school building what manner of principal is in charge of the school. 
In like fashion, it is possible to discover through the temper of the 
teaching staff what kind of central administration is in charge of a 
school system. 

The facts which I have been reviewing about emotional conflicts 
and good school administration—or its opposite—have a direct bear- 
ing on citizenship training. It is utterly futile to superimpose a triv- 
ial course in civics on a disorderly school. It is impossible to create 
an effective school city or school state in a school where the teachers 
and the principal are out of harmony. 

I once induced a student who was interested in the general prob- 
lem of pupil self-government to start a thesis which was to deal with 
schools where pupil self-government had failed or been abandoned. 
I called his attention to the fact that most theses on pupil self- 
government deal with so-called ‘“‘success” in this type of under- 
taking. I pointed out, further, that there must be something in- 
herently difficult in maintaining pupil self-government for any 
length of time, since formal organization of this type of control does 
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not secure universal acceptance. The student came back after a few 
efforts to get some facts and said the thesis was impossible because 
no one could give him the facts. Where pupil self-government had 
been abandoned, the reason seemed to be that some kind of spirit of 
social co-operation was absent, and the absence of anything is very 
hard to explain. 

I am the more convinced of the importance of the principles which 
I am attempting to expound because, as we all know, good citizen- 
ship in schools is not the product of any particular external form of 
organization. There are schools which illustrate good citizenship and 
make it concrete through formal organization. There are schools 
where organization of a formal kind is largely absent but where a 
spirit of adjustment pervades the institution. There are schools 
where the lack of all good practices and forms serves to keep the 
pupil body in a state of inco-ordination with the curriculum, with the 
teachers, and with the supervisory staff. 

I must not be understood in what I have said as lacking in appre- 
ciation of the importance of including in the school program explicit 
teaching of citizenship. Certainly one of the best means of avoiding 
internal conflicts in individual experience is to cultivate a broad 
view of the world. Knowledge is a cure for many conflicts. I am al- 
ways eager to promote the cultivation of those ideas in pupils’ minds 
that will prepare them to eliminate possible inco-ordinations in their 
social relations which may result from ignorance and from the preju- 
dices arising from ignorance. When one thinks of the problems of 
citizenship training, one should certainly think of the curriculum, 
but one should also think, I believe, of the subtler influences which 
contribute to the organization of society. 

From this point on, I am going to venture to become quite per- 
sonal. Assuming that I am discussing training for citizenship with 
a group of administrators who must help communities of citizens to 
understand their schools and must guide communities of pupils and 
teachers, who should work in harmony in preparing for a future 
which will require poise and intelligence, I raise the question of the 
citizenship of administrators themselves. I know of no problem 
which is more important for the schools than the problem of creating 
and maintaining a high level of effective citizenship among school 
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administrators. In order to make my point emphatic and concrete, 
let me indulge in three explicit criticisms of school administrators as 
I know them. I shall undoubtedly exaggerate in the statements which 
I make, and I am quite prepared to qualify everything I say by ad- 
mitting that there are numerous exceptions to the examples which 
I set up. : 

My first criticism of school administrators is that they are too 
narrow in their training. I am convinced that no one can really be 
an effective leader of a school system unless he has some training in 
the methods of inquiry and some acquaintance with the findings of 
the social sciences, especially political science, economics, and sociol- 
ogy. The trouble with American education is that the schools have 
too long been institutions apart, not only in the legal sense, but in 
their sympathies and range of thought. Teachers’ colleges have long 
lived outside the circle of the universities. While the universities 
have been developing scientific facts about commerce and popula- 
tion and industry and government, teachers’ colleges have concen- 
trated on individual psychology, on methods of teaching, and on 
school law. The blame is by no means all on the side of teachers’ 
colleges and school administrators. If I were speaking to my col- 
leagues in political science, economics, and sociology, I should feel 
justified in berating them for their gross neglect of educational prob- 
lems. Sometimes one can induce an economist to discuss intelligent- 
ly the problems of school finance but not often and not for long. 

I am not so much interested, however, in distributing blame as I 
am in urging that there be a change. If the educational institutions 
which train school administrators do not insist that their graduates 
think in terms of the social sciences, then school administrators will 
have to remedy the situation by personal study. It is quite impossi- 
ble for the schools of this country to achieve what they should if the 
administrators—the leaders of the institutions—are microscopic in 
their views. 

A second criticism which I am compelled by observation to make 
is that school administrators have no adequate contacts with one 
another. The profession of physicians and the profession of lawyers 
are held together by technical literatures to which members of the 
professions contribute. Every live member of these professions is 
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constantly stimulated by contact with what his colleagues are doing. 
The most appalling fact about school administrators which I know 
is that they are professionally isolated. A few administrators con- 
tribute to the literature of the profession, but for the most part there 
is a great silence on the urgent educational issues of the day. 

I have often wondered at the fact that the leading organizers in 
the field of education seem to be impotent in communicating with 
one another. They do not even come to one another’s help in emer- 
gencies. I remember the incident which occurred in the city in which 
I live when a superintendent was attacked by a demagogue whose 
corrupt motives were so obvious that the whole world recognized 
the injustice of what was happening. Did a single colleague of that 
superintendent attempt to bring the force of the professional group 
to his defense? The answer is, unfortunately, in the negative. 

My third criticism of school administrators is that they are far 
less prepared than they should be to apply scientific methods of 
evaluation to the achievements of their school systems. I hear su- 
perintendents say that they have no time and no surplus energy to 
devote to scientific studies. I hear them say that their boards of 
education will not let them spend money on anything except routine. 
I cannot escape the conviction that the profession is less concerned 
than it should be with critical evaluation of school results, for it is 
my experience that, where the leaders are really eager for anything 
and intelligent in its use, they find a way of securing it. Industry has 
recognized the necessity of supporting research. Business has in- 
stalled expert accounting. 

The criticisms which I have been voicing were formulated for the 
purpose of bringing to your attention what I deem to be one of the 
most important new problems in American life. A few decades ago, 
when life was comparatively simple, a school superintendent could 
perform fairly useful service to society if he were an ordinary well- 
meaning, honest citizen even though he had very little technical 
preparation for his duties. Today American education is in need of 
highly trained, expert leadership. The problems of school adminis- 
tration cannot be solved without the exercise of the highest intelli- 
gence and the highest administrative skill. 

In January of this year the President of the United States called 
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a conference of citizens to discuss the crisis in education. That con- 
ference found itself plunged at once into the consideration of grave 
social and economic problems. It was both impressive and discour- 
aging to hear some of the economic authorities of the country who 
were present and representatives of manufacturing, agriculture, and 
labor attempt to cope with the problem of protecting and keeping 
efficient the most fundamental of American social institutions—the 
schools. I am frank to say that, if the training of the young people 
of this country in citizenship, or anything else, depends on the timid 
and uninformed type of judgment which was again and again exhib- 
ited in that conference, then the time has come for the warning to be 
sounded that this democracy is in danger. 

Numerous bills providing for economic planning and social plan- 
ning have been introduced during this session of Congress. A con- 
spicuous fact about these bills has been the general lack of reference 
to the institutions which are organized as the basal institutions of 
our civilization. The preparation of children for citizenship is put 
in a secondary place in these times because men are frantically con- 
cerned with economic difficulties. It seems to be overlooked that 
whole states in the United States will lapse into illiteracy if the 
leaders in society continue to be so absorbed in economic difficulties 
that they view with composure, almost with complacence, the cur- 
tailment of public education. 

I do not think I exaggerate when I say that the most urgent new 
problem of citizenship training in this country at this time is the 
problem of leading the nation to understand that the schools must 
be preserved. I am interested in the crucial problems of curriculum 
reconstruction. I am even willing to devote time to some of the de- 
tails of teaching. I am one of those who believe that the distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading is worthy of painstaking in- 
vestigation, but at the present moment I am far more concerned to 
discuss the larger aspects of citizenship. 

There are among us in these days men and women who do not 
believe in high schools for all classes of young people. There are in 
this country persons of influence who were silent while the country 
was prosperous and enthusiastic about promoting favorable condi- 
tions of life for all classes but are now articulate in their protests 
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against too liberal provision for general education. The issue is not 
an issue of methods and content of teaching; it is a large, compre- 
hensive issue of the direction in which American life is to tend. 
I read some weeks ago, as. perhaps you did, an article by one of my 
fellow-Chicagoans which bore the title “The Taxpayer Takes 
Charge.” That article said clearly that big business is now in charge 
of government and is considering how it will operate in the future to 
secure a type of government satisfactory to itself. The article said 
that city officials are cheerfully accepting the dictates of the tax- 
payers who have taken control. I would that we might as a nation 
arrive at an intelligent decision as to who is to control us. I, for one, 
am willing to be governed by intelligence. I am willing to be gov- 
erned by men who will promise children opportunity. I am willing 
to be governed by men who have regard for social trends and for 
large social interests. I am willing to be governed by representative 
citizens. The title “taxpayers” does not seem to me to imply the 
particular type of virtues which the American people have had in 
mind as they have developed their social institutions. I recall that 
history records the opposition of taxpayers to publicly supported 
schools in the middle of the past century. I remember that the rec- 
ord shows that there were riots in those days about school taxes. 
I have seen in the histories the statement that legislatures, obeying 
the behest of taxpayers, rescinded their earlier action imposing taxes 
for the education of children but were ultimately obliged in the 
interest of the state to re-enact the taxes which they had canceled. 
Taxpayers are, in the long run, less likely to control government in 
this country, I feel sure, than parents. Taxes are burdensome, but 
they are by no means as disastrous as crime and social maladjust- 
ment. I hope that the control of the big taxpayers will be of short 
duration. I hope that the big taxpayers will be willing to join with 
the intelligent citizens of the country in perfecting a type of responsi- 
ble representative government which does not readily acquiesce in 
control by any irresponsible selfish group. Whatever the big tax- 
payers have in mind, the duty of school men and women is clear. It 
is our duty to society to set our house in order with a view to supply- 
ing coming generations with conditions of physical and mental 
growth which will insure intelligent, well-balanced personalities as 
citizens of a democracy. | 





A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF AN ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


LEWIS W. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


It is the opinion of the writer that no feature of the educational 
program is so much in need of a critical evaluation as that which goes 
under the heading of the “activity program,” together with the 
larger educational concept “progressive education.” Much experi- 
mentation, in both public and private schools, has occurred in the 
development of the activity program. Schools and the public have 
been markedly influenced by the enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of classroom procedure. American education in this respect is 
undoubtedly going through the same process of overemphasis which 
has occurred many times before in our history, and “‘the activity” has 
been magnified into a cult. Fortunately, educational leaders, both 
in the training institutions and in the field, are disposed to take a 
scientific attitude toward every innovation that affects the practice 
of the schools. It is the belief of many that the time has come for a 
critical evaluation of the trends of progressive education and, in par- 
ticular, of the activity program. 

No factor in the educational program could be less subject to 
quantitative measurement than the procedures under discussion. A 
local school system is, however, lacking in the discharge of its duty 
if it does not make a check of the actual educational service rendered 
by the activity program, especially because certain essential educa- 
tional procedures are likely to be neglected unless sanity governs the 
policy of the schools in this respect as in all other matters. 

An evaluation of this program has been made in the Berkeley pub- 
lic schools by means of a questionnaire study. One of the important 
features of the questionnaire, included for the purpose of guiding the 
teacher in making responses, was the following careful definition of 
an activity prepared by the supervisor of elementary education, who 
is in responsible charge of classroom procedures. 

669 
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An activity is an enterprise organized by a pupil or a group of pupils, under the 
leadership of the teacher, to further classroom study. Such an activity requires 
purposing, planning, evaluating, deciding, selecting, eliminating, organizing, 
constructing, or creating. It implies seeing, hearing, expressing, doing, and ap- 
preciating, and affords opportunity for the child to acquire information, weigh 
values, make decisions, develop attitudes, and make behavior responses in con- 


nection with real situations. 
The questionnaire carried the following items: 


Name of activity. 

Origin of activity. In what subject did the activity originate, or how? 

List other subjects involved, if any. 

List any smaller activities which grew out of the original one. 

Length of time covered from the time of initiating activity until its con- 
summation. 

Was it initiated by a pupil, a group of pupils, the class as a whole, or by the 
teacher? 

Was it carried out by an individual, a group, or the class as a whole? 

What new activities or interests, if any, developed from the original activity? 


This questionnaire was given to all the elementary-school teachers 
in the spring semester of the school year 1930-31 and the autumn 
semester of 1931-32. The list of activities reported reached the im- 
pressive totals of 509 in the spring and 461 in the autumn. The 


two studies produced essentially the same results. The kinds of ac- 
tivities found in the schools represent a rather complete cross-section 
of all human interests. The list itself challenges interest. Mention 
of a few of the activities reported will give a concrete idea of the list: 


Famous Buildings of Europe 
Founding of the California Mis- 


A Christmas Toyshop 
A Filipino Village 


A Japanese Village 

An Early California Home 

An Orchard Farm 

A Peace Parade 

Arabian Bazaar 

A Stock Ranch [Sand table] 

Audubon Club 

A Year in Mexico 

Business Street 

California as a Fruit Basket 

California Trees 

Date Chart of American His- 
tory 

Dutch Village 

England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France 


sions 

Horse Show 

Indian Museum 

Insect Friends 

Ladder of Ages 

Lindbergh Book 

Migration of Birds 

Native Trees of California 

Paper Store 

Pilgrim Village 

Puppet Show 

Taking Columbus for an Aero- 
plane Tour over the Islands 
and Lands He Discovered 

The Hoover Dam 
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The activities reported in the autumn of the school year 1931-32 
have been selected for discussion in this article. 

It is a well-accepted principle that an activity in a classroom must 
be originated in a proper way. The question, “In what subject did 
the activity originate?” brought out some interesting facts. The an- 
swers to this question were classified and are given in Table I. Com- 
ment on this tabulation is reserved until certain other tabulations 
are presented. 

TABLE I 


ORIGIN OF 461 CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 








: Number | Number 
Subject of Origin Subject of Origin 


of | Mas 
Activities Activities 





Social studies Desire of child or children... . 
Arithmetic 
Nature-study Miscellaneous 
Language Manual training 
Class or group discussion... ... Season of the year 
i se Free play 
Story hour a Penmanship 
Previous activity Community life 
f Excursion 


RR NWARAADAAA 


Hygiene and physical education 
Interest of children 461 

















Quite as important as the origin of the activity are the other sub- 
jects which are involved in its execution. All are agreed that the 
activity should call into use as many as possible of the subjects in the 
school. The questionnaire results provided valuable data on this 
point, but it will not be possible to present the information in detail. 
The other subjects involved in the activities engaged in are shown 
in Table ILI. 

These two tabulations were brought together to show all the 
school subjects involved in the activities. This combination is shown 
in Table III. 

These tabulations indicate that the social studies are the most 
fertile sources for the initiation of activities. However, once an ac- 
tivity is selected, art is more frequently concerned in its development 
than any other subject. Table III indicates clearly that art, lan- 
guage, reading, and the social studies are the most important of all 
the subjects involved in an activity. None of the other subjects is 
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involved in as many as one-half the activities. Such important for- 
mal subjects as penmanship, spelling, and arithmetic belong in the 
latter classification. Particular attention is directed to the fact that 
arithmetic is involved in less than one-fourth of the activities. 


TABLE II 


SuByEcTS OTHER THAN SUBJECTS OF ORIGIN INVOLVED IN THE EXECUTION 
OF 461 CLassroom AcTIVITIES AND NuMBER OF ACTIVITIES IN 
Wuicn Eacu Susjyect Was INVOLVED 








Number Number 
of Subject f 


Subject ° 
Activities Activities 





339 Nature-study 64 
Language 292 Social studies 54 
Reading 247 Physical education 39 
Spelling 165 Home economics 24 
Penmanship 163 Literature 23 
105 Hygiene 10 
Manual training 103 Phonics 5 
103 

















TABLE III 


Att ScHoot SuBjEcts INVOLVED IN THE EXECUTION OF 461 CLASSROOM ACTIVI- 
TIES AND NuMBER OF ACTIVITIES IN WuicH Eacu Susject Was INVOLVED 








Number Number 
Subject of 


Subject o! 
Activities Activities 





351 Nature-study III 
322 Manual training 
205 Physical education 
264 Home economics. . . 
165 Literature 

165 Hygiene 

117 Phonics 

III 

















A study of these tables shows with great clearness that the activi- 
ties cannot be depended on to provide complete opportunity for 
training in all the subjects of study in the elementary schools. Fur- 
thermore, it is shown that the importance of the various subjects in 
the execution of activities varies widely. The, teacher, therefore, 
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must not depend on this device too completely in securing mastery 
of subject matter. However great the teacher’s enthusiasm for ac- 
tivities, he must be alert to the necessity of using other teaching pro- 
cedures in order to give all the elements of the curriculum their due 
portions of attention and emphasis. 
One of the important problems having to do with the setting-up of 
an activity is whether it shall be of such magnitude as to extend 
throughout the semester or whether it shall be of short duration. 
Sometimes the teacher who reports an activity of short duration does 
not have a complete and proper understanding of what is involved 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF 461 CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ACCORDING TO 
AMOUNT OF TiME CONSUMED IN THEIR EXECUTION 








Number 
of 


Number 
of 


Activities 


Number of Weeks Number of Weeks 





w 





Complete semester 
Not stated 


Ve) 
PF OnW AWAhW 


es 
an 
i] 














in an activity program, and that fact itself raises questions. It is | 
not necessarily true, however, that an activity of relatively short 
duration fails to accord with the true conception of the activity pro- 
gram. The amounts of time given to the activities in this study are 
shown in Table IV. 

Since initiative, resourcefulness, and self-activity are central fac- 
tors in the activity program, it is important to know whether a 
group of pupils or the class as a whole was responsible for initiating 
an activity or whether it was initiated by the teacher. A tabulation 
of the data on this point indicates that in the largest number of 
cases, 160, the teacher initiated the activity; that groups in a class 
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were responsible in 88 cases; that the teacher and class together 
were responsible for initiating the activity in 75 cases; that individ- 
ual pupils initiated the activity in 65 cases; and that the class as a 
whole was responsible for the initiating of the activity in 47 cases, 
a group and the teacher in 16 cases, and miscellaneous persons or 
groups in 8 cases. In two cases this question was not answered. 
These data indicate that a large part of the teaching staff has a clear 
understanding of the activity program but that there is still room 
for further clarification of the fundamental principles of this type 
of classroom procedure. | 

It is also important fo know whether an activity was carried 
through by an individual, a group, or the class as a whole. There is 
more uniformity of practice in this aspect, as would be expected. In 
6 cases the activity reported was carried through by individual pu- 
pils; the class carried out the activity in 406 cases; and class groups 
were responsible for the execution of the activity in 49 cases. 

Since educational theorists believe that new activities should 
grow out of other activities, we sought to learn to what extent such 
development had occurred. In a few cases very interesting activities 
had so originated, but these were relatively few throughout the 
system asa whole. These activities were particularly interesting, as 
the following list indicates. 

A large boat made of lumber Primitive orchestra 
A city street Arithmetic workbooks 


A business street Transportation 
Library reading club Toyshop 


Information concerning the teachers’ educational philosophy with 
reference to the whole program was desired. It was decided, how- 
ever, not to undertake to secure this information by questionnaire 
because it was felt that information so secured would be vague and 
the preparation of such information burdensome to the teacher. 
However, data on the subject were available from the following con- 
tributions describing activities made by teachers and supervisors of 
the Berkeley schools to educational publications: 

1. Azalea Almy, “The Western Gardeners’ Corporation,” Fifth Yearbook of 


the Department of Classroom Teachers, pp. 73-77. Washington: Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association, 1930. 
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2. Edith C. Bailey, “The History of Music,” Fifth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, pp. 208-12. Washington: Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Education Association, 1930. 

3. Ruby Minor, “Experience as a Basis for Growth,” Childhood Education, 
VI (February, 1930), 269-71. 

4. Ruby Minor, “A Study of Arabia,’”’ Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
XXXIX (December, 1929), 31-33. 

5. Elizabeth Hermann Craig, “Books of Long Ago,” Fifth Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, pp. 123-27. Washington: Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association, 1930. 

6. Ethel Hofmann, ‘‘A World’s Fair,” Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, pp. 151-53. Washington: Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association, 1930. 

7. Ruby Minor, “A Natural Learning Activity in a Special Class,” Educa- 
tional Method, VIII (January, 1929), 212-13. 

8. Libbie Macauley, “A Farm Activity,” Fifth Yearbook of the Depariment of 
Classroom Teachers, pp. 31-33. Washington: Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association, 1930. 

9. Ruby Minor, “New World Geography,” American Childhooi, XVI 
(February, 1931), 3-6. 

1o. Ruby Minor, “Caravan Trails in Beginning Geography,” American 
Childhood, XVII (September, 1931), 9-11. 

11. Lois Rose Young, “Hobby Classes,” Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, pp. 82-84. Washington: Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Association, 1930. 


These articles were examined for statements concerning the fol- 
lowing aspects of the activity program: (1) origin of the activity, 
(2) objectives, (3) procedure, (4) other subjects involved, and (5) 
outcomes. This examination made it clear that the writers of these 
articles are completely conscious of the desirability of having all 
activities grow out of fundamental interests of the children. The 
following are examples of the origin of the many varied activities 
described in the published articles: (1) “After a discussion of weeds 
and why we must not have them in our gardens while desirable 
plants are growing, a request came from one of the children that we 
plant a garden at school.” (2) Children of the high-sixth grade sug- 
gested that as their final “goodbye” they do something which would 
include every subject and then invite parents and other classes to 
see it. (3) Watching the fleet arrive in San Francisco Bay caused a 
class to decide in conference to build a battleship. (4) A study of the 
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Winston Simplified Dictionary \ed to an activity in the use of the 
telephone directory. (5) Interest in two baby ducks which the class 
was raising was the origin of a farm activity. (6) A trip of one of the 
children through the Panama Canal resulted in the initiation of an 
activity called “A Trip around the World.” (7) A boy played his 
harmonica for the class. Many children expressed a wish to learn the 
technique of harmonica-playing, and a harmonica club was formex , 
made up at first of girls. 

Under the head of procedure the authors mentioned show that the 
greatest variety of self-activity on the part of children was fostered. 
I shall not undertake, however, to summarize the discussions of this 
subject. 

With respect to the other subjects involved, it is clear that the 
authors see the importance of the correlation of all subjects in a 
well-integrated activity. In this connection it may be noted that effi- 
ciency in the traditional subjects of study is emphasized as being an 
important outcome, but other human values are also emphasized. It 
is also clear that these authors consider the development of person- 
ality the most important outcome of these activities. Some quota- 
tions from the articles previously referred to will illustrate this 
point: 

Many [children] now have gardens at home. It is hoped that these gardens 
will keep them interested . . . . in something that is wholesome while passing 
through the adolescent stage. If it teaches them respect for property through 
their own experiences, if it makes them considerate of others, if it gives them 
love for the little things in life, something has been contributed to their charac- 
ter-training as well as to the other subjects involved, 


A personal and intimate feeling for books of all kinds, not only an intellectual 
appreciation but an interest in the art side of the making of a book was acquired 
by all. 

Co-operation on the part of the class. 

The children grew in the assuming of responsibility Leadership was 
developed . . . . Habits of observation were cultivated .. . . There was a new 
feeling of appreciation for the farmer and our dependence on him 
ings of kindness and thoughtfulness of dumb animals were engendered. 


This article would be too long if all the items listed as outcomes by 
these authors were quoted. 
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SUMMARY 

Certain practical conclusions grow out of this study and are given 
by way of summary. The study is too limited in scope and in meth- 
od to be finally conclusive. However, practical decisions must be 
reached in the management of the schools, and it is therefore our 
belief that our local school system, lacking more extended data, is 
justified in using these data as the basis for such decisions. 

It is desirable to utilize all the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils 
for educational growth which can be fostered by the activity proce- 
dure in the classroom. 

This study provides a note of caution. Certain studies are most 
concerned in the origin and the execution of the activities, namely, 
art, social studies, reading, nature-study, and language. Certain 
other studies important in themselves, such as spelling, penmanship, 
and arithmetic, have small place in the origin, execution, and de- 
velopment of activities. There is no indication that the subjects of 
study are utilized according to their relative values. The conclusion 
is obvious that activities alone cannot be depended on for developing 
a well-balanced educational program in the elementary school. 

The educational philosophy of teachers has an important bearing 
on the whole matter of the activity program, and, in the evaluation 
of such a program in any school system, a clear picture of the pro- 
gram cannot be secured unless a method is found of ascertaining the 
educational philosophy of teachers in this regard. 

The activity program in its present state in the schools demands 
critical evaluation, and careful appraisal should keep pace with any 
further promotion or extension of the program. 





A STUDY OF VARIATION IN MAP SYMBOLS 


DAVID J. SWARTZ 
Haaren High School, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


On numerous occasions the writer has had reason to observe 
children using physical maps, individually and in groups. Two im- 
portant reactions were noted. First, when children were shown 
physical or physical-political maps, they generally recognized the 
type of map without hesitation. Second, when it was necessary to 
use such maps, the children assumed an air of trepidation and 
strangeness. This situation seemed odd. Children recognized the 
tool as such, but in practice the same tool seemed to be unfamiliar. 
This anomalous situation caused the writer to ponder on the prob- 
able reasons. Could it be that the teaching processes were at fault? 
Yet the same irregularity appeared with children in classes of teach- 
ers who were highly recommended as well as with children in classes 
of less capable teachers. Could it be that we have taken too much 
for granted, that the proverb, ‘“‘Familiarity breeds contempt,” is ap- 
plicable to us as adults and teachers? The writer set himself the task 
of minutely examining the physical and physical-political maps 
found in some commonly used textbooks. The results at once cor- 
roborated the known fact that there is little agreement as to the 
symbols that are employed on these maps, but he was astounded to 
note the degree of variation. 

The significance of this finding is better appreciated if we consider 
what such variation in symbols would mean in the study of another 
subject. Teachers of arithmetic would throw up their hands in 
despair if one textbook used the symbol X to represent the process of 
multiplying and another book used the same symbol to represent 
the process of adding. The reader’s imagination will be little taxed, 
indeed, to picture the general chaos that would result if there were 
no uniformity in the meaning of the symbols used in arithmetic or, 

678 
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for that matter, in any of the subjects of the elementary-school 
curriculum. Yet a serious variation in the meaning of symbols exists 
in the important field of map study in geography. 

Before we proceed further, it would be proper to consider what a 
reputable geographer has to say, in a letter to the writer, in explana- 
tion of these findings: “One of the main reasons for the differences 
which you have noted, especially between competing textbooks, is 
due to the copyrighting of particular maps by different publishers. 
This absolutely prevents the use of the same forms by different 
authors.”’ However, this reasoning does not account for the varia- 
tions in maps copyrighted by the same publisher. The findings show 
that even in the same textbook there are variations in the color 
symbols used on the different physical maps. Furthermore, similar 
color schemes have been used by different publishers. Evidently the 
copyright hindrance is not the strong factor in this variation. 


MATERIALS OF INVESTIGATION 
Seven widely used textbooks in geography were selected for 
study. In addition to these a school atlas, unanimously considered 
the best by the authorities consulted, was analyzed. Each map con- 


tained in the eight books was examined as to the kind of color 
scheme employed and the range in elevation represented by each 
color. The results were put in tabular form for facility of reference 
and comparison. These tables appear at the end of this article. 


MAP DEFINITIONS AND THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


A course of study in geography for elementary schools gives this 
definition of the subject: “It is the study of the earth as the home 
of man. This study involves: (1) a knowledge of the physical facts, 
(2) a knowledge of human activities, and (3) a knowledge of the 
interrelationships between these activities and the physical facts.’’ 
This statement gives the modern conception of the study of geog- 
raphy, for it includes causal relationships and what is commonly 
called “human geography.” The course itself, from Grade VA 
through Grade VIIB, is arranged causally. The material for each 
block of work is arranged in two groups: (1) the geographical con- 


* Course of Study and Syllabus in Geography for Elementary Schools, p. 5. New York: 
Board of Education, 1928. 
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trols: location, surface, climate, and other resources; (2) the effects 
of these geographical controls on the lives of the people. By “hu- 
man geography” is meant a study of the earth as the home of man, 
the emphasis being placed on man rather than on the study of his 
home. This emphasis on man naturally makes the study of geog- 
raphy interesting and practical. 

When we consider this present-day conception of the study of 
geography, is it any wonder that teachers are in almost general 
agreement that instruction in geography should emphasize the 
study of maps? Certainly, if geography has been taught properly, 
children should be able through the study of maps to obtain a wealth 
of information concerning the geographical controls. Furthermore, 
if they understand the general principles of geography, they should 
be able to carry over knowledge obtained in this way, and they 
should be able to interpret readily the effects of such controls on the 
lives of people. Human geography is a study of relationships and 
is, therefore, really a division of the general class of causal geography. 
Thus, we see that map work is indeed an essential in the study of 
causal and human geography, the two elements stressed in the 
definition of the study of geography. 

What maps are usually found in the classroom? For a long time 
the political map was dominant. Later, what is popularly called the 
physical map was employed. Still later, the advantages of the two 
were combined, and today the political-physical map is common. 
Many elementary-school teachers of geography do not have a clear 
conception of what is meant by some of the nomenclature used in 
connection with maps. This finding was a by-product of the present 
investigation. Hence, it will probably be advantageous to define 
some of the terms used. 

A “map” is usually described as the symbolic representation, on a 
flat surface, of the exterior features of the earth. A “colored con- 
tour map” is a map which symbolically portrays only several aver- 
age surface elevations. One color represents all land ranging between 
two certain altitudes, while another color is used to represent sur- 
faces ranging between the highest altitude of the first region and an 
altitude still higher, etc. At this point, no doubt, the reader is 
beginning to ask, “Why is all this definitive material being given? 
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Doesn’t the writer mean a physical map?” It is at this point that 
teachers err in their conceptions of a physical map. The name 
“physical map” is a generic term and covers such special maps as 
those depicting contours, precipitation, sunshine, soil, temperature, 
winds, animal distribution, etc. Thus, a person who is accustomed 
to the use of many and varied maps will inquire what kind of 
physical map is meant when it is stated in this article that physical 
maps are commonly used in schools. 

A “political map” symbolically portrays certain man-made fea- 
tures of the earth, such as boundaries of states and nations, the 
locations of cities, and railroad and steamship routes. Practically no 
maps employed in the classroom are purely colored contour maps 
or purely political maps. Usually some special physical features are 
shown on each, such as latitude and longitude. Thus, when the term 
“political-physical map” is used, what is meant is a combination of 
the colored contour map and the political map, together with a few 
special physical features. To conform with the popular tendency, 
the writer in this article also refers to this type of map as a physica]- 
political map. The findings are concerned only with the physical and 
political-physical maps included in school textbooks. 

The most significant word in the definitions is the term ‘“sym- 
bolic.” What are the best symbols to use in the physical map? 
When is the proper time for teaching the meaning of symbols? 
What universality of application should these symbols have? These 
are only a few of the problems with which the conscientious teacher 
should be concerned. These problems indicate the extreme im- 
portance of the symbols employed. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The findings given are not based mainly on logic; they are state- 
ments of facts. The reader should keep in mind that some of these 
findings cannot be sharply dissociated from others. Hence, there is 
need of cross-reference between the findings. 

1. There is no agreement among the textbooks as to the color 
scheme used to denote various heights of elevations of land and the 
depths of waters. Greenish brown, brown, orange, dark brown, 
reddish brown, and red are variously used to denote the highest 
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elevations. Lavender, dark green, light green, olive, and bluish 
green are used to denote land that is below sea-level. There are 
similar variations in the colors used to denote most of the elevations 
between these two extremes. 

2. Not only is there a lack of uniformity among the different text- 
books, but, with the exception of only one book, no particular text- 
book makes use of a uniform color scheme in the various maps which 
the book contains. The symbol scheme is considered uniform if the 
same colors are used on every map in a book and if each color repre- 
sents the same extent of elevation on every map. Textbook B, for 
example, uses dark brown to represent an elevation of ten thousand 
feet or more on the maps of North America, Central Europe, Cen- 
tral America, and Malaysia; this book uses the same color to denote 
an elevation of more than twelve thousand feet on the maps of 
Europe, British Isles, Africa, Asia, Philippine Islands, and South 
America. Picture how the pupil must keep in his consciousness the 
possibility of such changes and how he must continually readjust his 
concept of the symbol as he consults various maps! 

3. All the maps agree with regard to the color used for denoting 
lowlands other than those below sea-level. Green is used as a symbol 
for the lowest lands and yellow for those which are more elevated 
but which are not particularly high. Yet, there is confusion even in 
this agreement. On some maps green is also used to denote lands 
below sea-level. If pupils have used such maps, they are accustomed 
to associate the color green with such depressions. What are their 
reactions when they find other maps using the same color for lands 
at, or slightly above, sea-level? 

4. All the maps, except those of one series, are uniform in giving 
the elevations and depths in feet. The exception, Textbook C, gives 
land heights in feet, but the water depths are expressed in fathoms. 
How many children, or even teachers, know offhand the length of a 
fathom in feet? What negative learning effects result from the use 
of fathoms to express depths when children are accustomed to think 
of the numbers appearing next to the color symbols as representing 
feet? 

5. With the exception of Textbook A, the same color does not 
represent the same height of land throughout any book. Compare 
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this finding with the second finding given. In Textbook D green on 
some maps denotes an elevation between sea-level and one thousand 
feet, and on others it is a symbol for elevations from sea-level to five 
hundred feet. Again, both white and whitish blue are used for water 
depths down to five hundred feet. 

6. The color tints themselves vary. This variation cannot be 
shown in the tables. Even if brown is used uniformly in the text- 
books, various shades are employed. One uses a brown overlaid with 
black dots or lines printed by the Ben Day process. Another uses a 
dark brown. Still another uses a russet shade. Reddish brown, 
greenish brown, etc., are also found. 

7. There is confusion caused by using similar tints for heights and 
depths. One textbook uses a bluish green for lowlands and a green- 
ish blue for shallow waters. 

8. On many maps three tints of one color are used to represent 
successive elevations. This practice makes it difficult to read a map 
since fine differences in degrees of tinting must be carried in mind, 
continual reference to the key is necessary to see which particular 
tint is used for a certain region, and the pupil must have a fine sense 
of color values. 

Incidentally, the writer refers the reader to the maps originated 
by the International Map Committee, although these maps were 
not considered in the original investigation. It is interesting to note 
that the following colors, among others, are employed: three tints 
of blue, three of green, five of brown, and six of violet. Even the 
librarian in the map room at the New York Public Library agrees 
that one must be a color expert to avoid error in the interpretation 
of these standardized maps. 

9. There is great variety in the keys. (a) The order of the sym- 
bols is sometimes upward, sometimes downward, and sometimes 
horizontal from left to right. (6) The keys are shown in various 
forms: as a hill, as a ladder made of rectangles, and as separate 
rectangles. (c) Some keys do not agree with the maps. Many in- 
stances of misprints in the keys were found. Consequently, these 
keys did not give true explanations of the map symbols, and the full 
value of the use of color symbols was negated. 
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THE REMEDY 


What is the remedy for this chaotic condition in the use of symbols 
in physical and physical-political maps? There is a simple remedy. 
It is obvious that there is urgent need for a standard color scheme, 
one which is aesthetic, which contains colors that are distinct from 
one another, which consists of colors representing heights and depths 
that are best suited to represent conditions in the study of geography 
—in general, a color scheme composed of colors that have a strong 
pedagogical basis for their inclusion. Just as there is a standard 
method of indicating pronunciation, so there should be a standard 
method of showing contours. If, after such a standard symbol ar- 
rangement has been formulated, teachers and superintendents of 
supplies will insist on having maps made on this basis, publishers 
will produce maps to conform. 
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TABLES SHOWING CONTOUR SYMBOLS USED IN MAPS 


IN ONE ATLAS AND IN SEVEN TEXTBOOKS 


IN GEOGRAPHY! 


TExTBOOK A 








Greenish brown 10,000 and up 





Brown ; 5 ,O00-10, 000 





Light brown 2,000- 5,000 





Yellow I ,000- 2,000 





Green 





Sea-level to 1,000 





Light green Below sea-level 








Whitish blue O- 5,000 





Light blue 


5 ,O00-10,000 





Blue *10,000 and down 








North America 
United States 
New York State 

South Atlantic and South Central States 
North Central States 

Plateau and Pacific Coast States 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Central America and West Indies 











TEXTBOOK B 
































Dark brown 








10,000 and up | 12,000 and up | 10,000 and up 











Brown 5 ,000-10, 000 6 ,000-12 ,000 6,000-10,000 | 6,000 and up 








Orange 2,000- 5,000 3,000- 6,000 3,000- 6,000 | 4,000-6,000 


4,000 and up 





Light orange 1,000— 2,000 I,200— 3,000 I,500— 3,000 | 2,000-4,000 





2,000-4,000 














Yellow 500- 1,000 600- 1,200 600- 1,500 500-2 ,000 








I ,000-2 ,O00 





Green 





Sea-level to 600 | Sea-level to 600 





Sea-level to 500 


Sea-level to 500 








Sea-level to 
1,000 





Lavender 








Below sea-level | Below sea-level | Below sea-level 











Below sea-level 


Below sea-level 














North America | Europe 
— Isles Central Ameri- 


Tica a . 
Asia Malaysia 
Philippine 

Islands 
South America 














Central Europe } Palestine 








Australia and 
New Zealand 








* The maps employing each arrangement are listed below the specific color scheme. 
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TEXTBOOK D (ATLAS) 


687 





Red 


10,000 and up 


10,000 and up 


10,000 and up 


10,000 and up 





Brown 


5 ,000-10, 000 


5 ,OE00-10, 000 


5 000-10, 000 


5 ,000-10,000 





Light brown 


2,000- 5,000 


2,000- 5,000 


2,000- 5,000 


2,000- 5,000 





Yellow 


I,000- 2,000 


I ,000- 2,000 


I,000- 2,000 


I,000- 2,000 





Light green 


500- 1,000 


500- 1,000 





Green 


Sea-level to 
1,000 


Sea-level to 
1,000 


Sea-level to 
500 


Sea-level to 
500 





Dark green 


Below sea-level 








White 


Sea-level to 
500 


Sea-level to 
500 


Sea-level to 
500 





Whitish blue 


500- 5,000 


500- 5,000 


Sea-level to 
500 





Light blue 


500- 5,000 


5 000-10, 000 


5 ,O00-10 000 


500- 5,000 





Medium blue 


5 ,000-20, 000 


10, 000-20, 000 


10,000 and 
down 


5,000 and 
down 





Blue 


20,000 and 
down 


20,000 and 
down 











Western Hemi- 
sphere 
Eastern Hemi- 
sphere 
North America 
Alaska 
South America 
Europe 
Australia 





North America 
South America 
Eurasia 

Africa 





Canada 

Gulf and Car- 
ibbean Lands 

Europe 

Great Britain 
and Ireland 

Japan 

China and Ja- 


pan 
Levant, Arabia, 
Persia, and 
India 
New Zealand 
Australia 
Indo-China and 
East Indies 
United States 





Part of North- 
eastern 
United States 

Pacific States 

Great Britain, 
Treland, and 
North Sea 
Lands 

France 

East Balkans 
and Aegean 
Lands 

Central Baltic 
Region 

Crimea-Donets 
Region 

Middle Europe 

East China 
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TEXTBOOK E 





Orange 


10,000 and up 


3,000 and up 


3,000 and up 


10,000 and up 


5,000 and up 





Light orange 


5 ,000-10,000 


2,000-3 ,OC0O0 


I, 500-3 ,000 


5 ,000-10,000 





Yellow 


2,000—- 5,000 


I ,000-2 ,000 


500-1 , 500 


2,000- 5,000 





Light green 


1,000- 2,000 


500-1 ,000 


250- 500 





Medium green 


500- 1,000 


I00- 500 


I ,000— 2,000 





Green 


Sea-level to 500 


Sea-level to 100 


Sea-level to 250 


Sea-level to 
1,000 





Olive 


Below sea-level 


Below sea-level 








Light blue 


Sea-level to 600 


Sea-level to 
5,000 





Blue 


600 and down 


5,000 and 
down 











Euro 
Northwestern 


Europe 
Western Medi- 
terranean 
Countries 

Danube and 
Balkans 
United States 
East North 
Central 
States 
Canada, New- 


foundland, 
and Alaska 





Eastern Metro- 
politan Area 





British Isles 





Asia 

Southwestern 
Asia 

Orient 

Australia 
Tica 

Mexico, Cen- 
tral a. 
ca, and West 
Indies 

Philippine 
Islands 





Arctic Regions 





TEXTBOOK F 





Reddish browh 


10,000 and up 


8,000 and up 


6,000 and up 





Brown 


6 ,000-10,000 


6,000-8 ,c00 


3,000-6 ,000 





Light brown 


3,000- 6,000 


4,000-6 ,000 


I, 200-3 ,000 





Whitish green 


I,500- 3,000 


2000-4 ,000 


600-1 , 200 





Light green 


600- 1,500 


I ,000-2 ,000 


600-1 , 500 


500-2 ,000 





Medium green 


Sea-level to 600 


Sea-level to 
1,006 


Sea-level to 600 


Sea-level to 600 


Sea-level to 500 





Green 


Below sea-level 


Below sea-level 


Below sea-level 








Light blue 


Sea-level to 500 





Medium blue 


500- 5,000 





Blue 


5,000- and 
down 











British Isles 
and France 
Part of North- 
western Eu- 

rope 





Southwestern 
sia 

India, China, 

and Japan 





South Polar 
Region 
North Polar 
Region 





Australia 
and New 
Zealand 
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TEXTBOOK G 
Dark brown 10,000 and up 
Brown 5 ,O00-10, 000 2,000 and up 
Medium brown 2,000- 5,000 
Light brown I,000- 2,000 I,000- 2,000 
Light green 500- 1,000 500- 1,000 
Green Sea-level to 500 | Sea-level to 500 
Dark green Sea-level and 
down 
Europe British Isles 
West Central 
Europe 
Asia 
TEXTBOOK H 
Red 4,000 and up 
Brown 6,500 and up _ | 8,000 and up 
Medium brown 1,650-6, 500 2 ,000-8 ,000 
Light brown 650-1 ,650 500-2 ,000 
Dark green 2, 000-4, 000 
Medium green I00- 500 
Light green Sea-level to 650 | Sea-level to 100 
Light olive I ,O00—2 ,000 
Green I00-I ,000 
White Sea-level to 100 
Light blue Sea-level to Sea-level to 650 
6,500 
Medium blue 6, 500-13 ,000 650-6, 500 
Blue 13,000 and 6,500 and 
down down 
North America | United States | New York State 
Asia 
Africa 








Australia 

















PROFESSIONAL ADVICE EXPECTED BY THE SCHOOL 
ARCHITECT FROM THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


CLEM O. THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


The planning and constructing of a school building is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise involving the contributions of the superintendent or 
principal who is the professional adviser of the school board, the 
architect, and the contractor and his workmen. The finished product 
is the result of the effort of experts, each making his specific contribu- 
tion. The school man may be expected to be the expert who will say 
what good school procedure requires in a school building, the archi- 
tect to be an artist and a designer of buildings that are safe and effi- 
ciently and economically planned, the contractor to be a man who 
will render full value received in the way of honest workmanship. 

The burden of making detailed, specific plans and specifications 
is placed on the architect, but he should be given certain assistance 
by the school specialist. There are three reasons why this assistance 
is required. In the first place, few architectural firms confine their 
efforts to the planning of school buildings. As a result, it is next to 
impossible to expect the average architect to keep himself familiar 
with all the advances in school procedure that affect the construction 
of school buildings. In the second place, a school building should be 
so constructed that it will meet the needs of the local school program 
which has been formulated by the school expert and his co-workers 
and adopted by the board of education. In the third place, the ar- 
chitect should have the advice of the school man as an economic 
measure. Often many changes are made in plans after they have 
been adopted, and some are made even after the contract has been 
let. All such changes are expensive, and most of them could have 
been avoided if the original plans had been the result of co-operative 
effort on the part of the school specialist and the architect. 

Architects desire to please. They want their work to prove satis- 
factory, not only because they are professional workers and take 
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pride in seeing a task well done, but also because satisfied school 
staffs are their best advertisers. Just what advice, then, may ar- 
chitects expect from school men so that the newly constructed build- 
ing may satisfy all parties concerned? The purpose of this article is 
to set forth the kinds of information that the architect may reason- 
ably expect from the school expert, either superintendent or prin- 
cipal. 

KINDS OF ADVICE TO BE GIVEN BY THE SCHOOL EXPERT 


Every superintendent, or principal if he is the chief school officer, 
has certain responsibilities in connection with the planning of build- 
ing programs. He is not expected to be an architect, but he should 
be able to give valuable assistance to this specialist. Some of the 
problems on which the architect needs the counsel of the school ex- 
pert are presented in the following paregraphs. 

Legal aspects.—Every state and most municipalities have passed 
legislation affecting building construction, and court decisions inter- 
preting this legislation have been rendered. The school expert should 
be familiar with all the laws, ordinances, and court decisions that 
affect the planning and construction of a school building in his com- 
munity. This information should be placed at the disposal of the 
architect so: that all plans and specifications may be made according 
to existing legislative enactments. 

Amount of money available-—The amount of money available will 
obviously be a factor to be considered in planning a building pro- 
gram. The school man will analyze the financial situation and de- 
termine the exact amount of money available for the construction 
of the building and for the equipment required. He, not the archi- 
tect, knows the kinds, amounts, and possible costs of the equipment 
needed. After these items are determined, he can compute the net 
maximum amount which may be spent on the building. 

Location and orientation.—The location and the orientation of the 
building will be determined by local conditions. As a result of an 
analysis of these conditions, the school man will know where the new 
building is to be located and how it is to be placed on the site. These 
decisions are the result of a careful study of the sources of the school 
population, the lines of travel, and the need for an orientation which 
will produce the most hygienic conditions possible in the light of 
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other factors that must be considered. These are points which the 
architect cannot be expected to know—hence the need for advice 
from the school expert. 

Type of architecture.—It has been said that the school man is not 
expected to be an architect, yet he should be familiar, at least in a 
general way, with the major types of architecture. The new building 
should fit into the general landscape and should be an expression of 
the educational philosophy of the community. The school expert 
should be sufficiently familiar with the other buildings in this com- 
munity and with the school philosophy of the local social group to 
decide whether the building should be of Gothic, Georgian, or of 
some other type of architecture. 

Shape of building.—The preliminary study made by the school 
expert will enable him to know the present needs and the possible 
future building needs in the particular location. This study will per- 
mit him to determine the most advantageous shape for the new 
building—whether it shall be made in the shape of the letter H, U, 
E, or I, or in some other form. If additional space will probably be 
needed in the future, the general plan should make such extensions 
economically possible, and the original plans should show possible 
additions. Such forethought will enable the architect to place all 
steel work, steam and water lines, ventilating ducts, and conduits 
so that future additions can be constructed at minimum cost. 

Type of construction.—Whether the new building is to be of fire- 
proof, semi-fireproof, or non-fireproof construction will depend on 
existing legislation, the amount of money available for the space 
desired, the surrounding fire hazards, and the building policy of the 
local board. If the state laws or local ordinances require fireproof 
construction, the question is settled in advance. If no such legisla- 
tion exists, the type of construction may be determined by other 
local factors. If funds are limited, the school board may be forced 
to reduce costs to the barest minimum that will provide adequately 
for the desired educational program. The author recalls two attrac- 
tive school plants that are one-story frame structures. These build- 
ings are attractive inside and outside, and each houses approximate- 
ly four hundred children in perfect safety, each having been emptied 
in thirty seconds during fire drills. 
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If the building is to be of fireproof or semi-fireproof construction, 
one other question arises: Shall the construction be of steel with 
brick or stone veneer or of the solid masonry type? Building policy 
and costs will aid the school expert in deciding this question. 

General plans.—Before a school board is prepared to employ an 
architect, it should have the suggestions of its professional adviser, 
the superintendent or the principal. This advice should be in the 
shape of general floor plans. The professional expert knows the num- 
ber of children to be accommodated and the educational program 
to be carried out. He should know the approximate size of each 
room and the desired arrangement of the rooms. Given this infor- 
mation, the architect can proceed to the detailed planning. No doubt 
a number of conferences between the architect and the school man 
will be necessary to make adjustments required by architectural and 
engineering principles. Such conferences will result in securing rooms 
of approximately the desired size and arrangement. The writer re- 
calls one building situation in which the preliminary plans of the 
architect utilized unit lengths of 15 feet, but, as a result of confer- 
ences, the unit length was reduced to 11 feet, 5} inches. Thus an 
attractive building was constructed, and rooms closely approximat- 
ing the desired size and arrangement were secured. 

In making the preliminary sketches, the school expert should 
keep in mind possible future additions. He should indicate the de- 
sired sizes and arrangements of the rooms, not only in the immediate 
building, but also in the future addition. This plan will enable the 
architect so to place weight-bearing walls and columns that they will 
not interfere with future modifications and additions. 

Other factors that should be included in the plans submitted by 
the school man are the desired locations of exits, stairways, and fire 
escapes. The architect should be informed whether cloakrooms or 
recessed lockers are to be used. 

Heating and ventilating.—The school expert cannot be expected to 
be a heating and ventilating engineer, nor can an architect be ex- 
pected to be familiar with all the principles of heating and ventilat- 
ing school buildings. From time to time new research brings forth 
new truth concerning the needs of school children and how these 
needs can be met. It is essential that the school man state clearly 
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the purpose of each proposed room, the number of children to be 
accommodated, and the character of the program to be maintained 
in each room. In addition, he should make known to the architect 
the results of research in the field of heating and ventilating school 
buildings so that the latter may incorporate such ideas as are ap- 
plicable. The architect should also be advised which rooms or groups 
of rooms may be used at odd hours during late afternoon or evening. 
Such information will make it possible for the heating devices to be 
so installed that heat may be had where needed without heating the 
whole building. 

Plumbing.—Nor is the school man supposed to be a plumber. 
There are a number of items concerning the plumbing, however, 
about which the architect needs advice. Some of these are: the num- 
ber, the kind, the height, and the location of the drinking fountains; 
the number, the kind, and the height of washbasins; the number of 
urinals; and the number and the height of the toilets. Factors in 
school hygiene with which the school man is familiar provide the 
bases for deciding these points. In too many instances plumbing 
fixtures suitable only for adults are installed because they are placed 
by adults who are not acquainted with the needs of children. 

If the building is to contain laboratories, the necessary plumbing 
must be indicated; outlets for hot and cold water, gas, and com- 
pressed air must be definitely placed and the respective volumes to 
be carried to each point stated. Drains to sinks must also be located. 
The architect must be acquainted with the specific need for grease 
traps, the need for sinks and drains which will withstand acids and 
other chemicals. Closely related to the plumbing problem is that of 
locating the position of exhaust pipes for fume hoods and stoves. 

Windows.—The amount of glass area in relation to floor space is 
usually prescribed by law. The legal prescription does not cover the 
whole issue, however. The legal glass area may be provided, but, 
when it is realized that oftentimes the windows are covered with 
shades that cut out much of the light, an additional problem arises. 
The school man, knowing the orientation of the building, the facing 
of each room, the type of shade he plans to use, and the amount of 
light that will be needed in each room, is in a position to render 
valuable assistance to the architect who is planning the amount of 
window space to be included. Before satisfactory figures are arrived 
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at, a conference of the architect and school man may be necessary 
to determine the kind of sash to be used. Window construction is 
affected by another factor. If the desired ventilating system calls 
for opening the windows, this fact must be made known to the archi- 
tect so that he may instal a type of sash which will make window 
ventilation possible. Casement windows cannot be used advanta- 
geously for ventilating purposes. 

Another question which must be answered by the school expert is: 
What kind of glass shall be used? He may desire the use of prism or 
clear glass, or he may desire some type of glass which will admit the 
ultra-violet rays. Principles of school hygiene help the school man to 
answer such questions and to render valuable assistance in planning 
the building. 

Wiring.—There are four types of problems concerning the wiring 
of a building: the provision of current (1) for lighting, (2) for motors 
and possibly for stoves, (3) for projection apparatus, and (4) for 
the laboratories. The school man knows the number of foot candles 
needed in each room because of the type of work to be done there; 
he knows how each room should be wired to secure the desired condi- 
tions of lighting by turning on the minimum number of lights; and 
he also knows where the switches should be placed. He knows the 
need for current to run a certain number of motors and stoves. He 
knows how many outlets are needed and where they should be 
placed to make possible the use of projection apparatus. He knows 
also the number and location of the outlets that will be required in 
the laboratories, as well as the kinds of current that will be needed. 
All this information should be given to the architect as a basis for his 
planning. He can then determine the sizes of wire needed and plan 
the wiring to meet the various requirements. 

Floor covering.—The type of floor covering to be used might be 
left to the discretion of the architect, provided that he has been in- 
formed of the use to be made of each room. On the other hand, the 
school man should be sufficiently familiar with the advantages and 
the disadvantages of each type of floor covering to be able to render 
valuable assistance to the architect. The type of cleaning system to 
be installed will affect the selection of the type of floor. True, the 
type of floor determines the type of cleaning system, but, if conditions 
are present that preclude the selection of a cleaning system not 
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adapted to some particular type of flooring, the fact should be made 
known to the architect. The type of floor covering selected should 
be determined by the service expected of it and its relative cost. 

Acoustical treatment.—It may be assumed that, ideally, every room 
should be treated acoustically. If funds prevent realization of the 
ideal, the school man should analyze the conditions that will exist 
in the new building and advise acoustical treatment where it will do 
the greatest good in so far as money is available for this purpose. It 
is hoped that the school expert will realize that the prime function of 
a school is to teach children and that the administration is only a 
means to that end. In other words, may not the money required for 
acoustical treatment be better spent in providing adequate teaching 
conditions? 

Decoration.—The architect, being an artist, may have decided 
notions about the use of color, but the school man should give advice 
concerning the color scheme to be used, as he is a student of child 
psychology and is familiar with the principles of school hygiene. 
Certainly the decoration of the building and the color of the furni- 
ture should follow the dictates of the principles of art, but art need 
not be sacrificed to secure color effects in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of child psychology and school hygiene. 

Service systems.—The architect should be told the number and the 
location of clocks, bells, and telephones to be installed. He should 
also be told where outlets for room radio sets are to be placed if the 
school man desires this service. The architect should be notified 
whether the cleaning system to be adopted calls for a central clean- 
ing unit with a large motor or a number of outlets on each floor for 
portable cleaners. The wiring and conduits for these systems may be 
installed at comparatively small cost if done in the beginning, but 
to place them after the building has been erected will be extremely 
expensive, if not impossible. 

Letting the contract.—The school man should be familiar with the 
various unit costs of building construction in his own community. 
He should be able to advise the architect in the writing of the speci- 
fications so that, in addition to bids on the whole building, bids on 
various items of the job will be submitted, such as excavation, brick- 
work, concrete-work, woodwork, lighting, heating, and ventilating. 
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The school man may feel that he does not know what to recom- 
mend because he does not know the cost of various items. Because 
of changes in the cost of labor and of building materials, it is im- 
possible to make accurate predictions of costs. The school man may 
desire that certain features be installed in che building, but he does 
not know whether the amount of available money will make possible 
his desires. He should tell the architect of the items about which he 
has a question in order that alternate bids may be secured. After 
the bids have been received, he and the architect can determine the 
items which must be eliminated because of the cost. It is much easier 
to eliminate than to attempt to add items after the bids have been 
received. 
NEED FOR CENTRALIZED ADVISORY AGENT 


The point might be made that all superintendents or principals 
are not trained to give the type of advice described and further that 
they should not be expected to be so trained. If the chief school 
officer in each corporation, or some assistant, is not qualified to 
render such service as is suggested in the foregoing paragraphs, then 
some agent should be employed by the state school system to assist 
both the school man and the architect. Some state departments of 
public instruction now have bureaus of school-building. The road is 
paved for this type of service. On the other hand, if the local school 
officer does not definitely know what he wants, how can he make 
known to the state agent his desires? In any event, the local school 
expert, the professional adviser to the board of education, should 
know what is desired in a new building and know why and where he 
desires it. 
SUMMARY 


In this article the writer has attempted to point out that the 
planning and construction of a school building is a co-operative 
enterprise. The services of highly trained specialists are needed, each 
making his specific contribution. The most important of these spe- 
cialists is the school man; he should be able to give specific advice 
of an educational character to the architect, who is usually little 
acquainted with school procedures but who is an artist, an engineer, 
a designer. 


SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN’ 


LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The selected bibliography of the literature on exceptional children 
which is given in the following pages covers material published be- 
tween April 1 and December 31, 1932. The books, monographs, or 
articles in educational periodicals which are cited have been classified 
as follows: (1) general references, (2) publications dealing with be- 
havior and problem cases, (3) references concerning the blind and 
the partially seeing, (4) materials concerning crippled children, (5) 
publications concerned with deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils and 
children with speech defects, and (6) materials concerning sub- 
normal and backward children. 


GENERAL REFERENCES? 


147. BREED, JEANNETTE M. “The Orthogenic School,” University of Chicago 
Magazine, XXIV (April, 1932), 262-63. 
Describes the work done by the Orthogenic School of Chicago for children who, 
because of mental or physical handicaps, have been unable to adjust themselves 
in normal homes or schools. The University of Chicago co-operates in the 
maintenance of the school, which serves as a laboratory for students of educa- 
tion. 


148. Copurn, W. G. “A Model School for Both Normal and Handicapped 
Children,”’ School Management, I (June, 1932), 18-22. 
A description of the plan, equipment, and program of the Ann J. Kellogg 
school in Battle Creek, Michigan. The organization includes both elementary- 
school and junior high school departments for normal children and for all types 
of atypical children. Physically handicapped, mentally retarded, mentally 
gifted, and socially unadjusted children are provided for through specialized 
programs. 


* This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists covering all major aspects of the field of 
education which is being published co-operatively by the Elementary School Journal 
and the School Review. 

2 See also Item 69 in the list of selected references appearing in the February School 

eview. 
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sory-Motor Defects,” Proceedings of the First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, pp. 475-87. New York: International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1932. 

Treats of the work of the Children’s Hospital in Boston and discusses the need 


for taking care of the abilities, as well as of the defects, of children organically 
affected. 


. Dott, E. A., PHEtps, W. M., and MELcHER, R.T. Mental Deficiency Due 


to Birth Injuries. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+290. 


Presents the preliminary work of an extensive investigation of birth-injured 
children made at the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. Twelve inten- 
sive case studies are described. 


. IrarD, JEAN-Marc-GasparD. The Wild Boy of Aveyron. Translated by 


George and Muriel Humphrey. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
xxiv-+ 104. 

A translation from the edition of 1894. The work describes Itard’s classic ex- 
periment in its various phases. 


. Jout, JANET P. “Irvington House, a Convalescent Home for Cardiac Chil- 


dren,” Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, LXXXVIII (April, 1932), 
437-44. 

An account of the history and the activities of this non-sectarian home in 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. Objectives, admission requirements, and 
classification are explained, and a description is included of the school work pro- 
vided. The home not only cares for the physical needs and treatment of the 
child suffering from a cardiac condition but attempts, through carefully super- 
vised activities suited to his physical disability, to fit him for the réle he must 
play in the world. 


153. Kiopp, Henry I. “The Children’s Institute of the Allentown State Hos- 


pital,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XI (May, 1932), 1107-18. 

The need of an institute caring for children’s mental health in connection with 
a state hospital is emphasized by the number of children who have been ad- 
mitted to the Allentown State Hospital Mental Health Institute for Children in 
Pennsylvania. Since June 1, 1924, 266 first-admission children under sixteen 
years of age came to the institute through juvenile court, welfare, and social- 
service organizations or directly through parents and guardians. The specially — 
constructed buildings, including a modernly equipped schoolroom, rooms for 
treatments, a gymnasium, etc., are described. Methods of therapeutic treat- 
ment and various activities are set forth. 


154. McELWEE, Epna Witus. “A Comparison of the Personality Traits of 





300 Accelerated, Normal, and Retarded Children,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVI (September, 1932), 31-34. 

A study of three hundred children in Public School 208, Brooklyn, New York. 
In general, accelerated children exhibited all desirable traits studied to a greater 
degree than did retarded children. 
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. McELweE, Epna Wits. “A Study of Mechanical Ability and Homoge- 

neous Grouping,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI (October, 1932), 
304-9. 
This study calculates the percentage of overlapping in tests of mechanical abil- 
ity among three groups of pupils differing widely on the basis of general-intel- 
ligence tests. The distributions of the groups on the basis of mechanical ability 
are very similar. 


. Martens, Exise H. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 

ceptional Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 21, 
1931. Pp. 42. 
A guide to the opportunities available to those who wish to prepare themselves 
to teach exceptional children of various types. Lists the institutions in which 
training is given and gives abbreviated descriptions of courses in the various 
fields. 


. Witson, Pau T., and Jones, Harotp E. “Left-Handedness in Twins,’ 
Genetics, XVII (September, 1932), 560-71. 
Twins yield a higher percentage of left-handedness than is found among the 
single born. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES! 


. Burkey, Rotu E. “A Statistical Study of the Sequence of Successive De- 
linquencies,”’ Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI (April, 1932), 133-44. 
To discover the typical sequence of delinquencies, if any, in the life of a juvenile 
offender, the author studied 198 cases of boys committed to the State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research from various courts in Ohio. The cases included 100 boys 
with normal intelligence and 98 with subnormal intelligence. The initial and 
subsequent offenses for the two groups are tabulated and analyzed. 


. Cuapwick, Mary. “The Neurotic Child,” Proceedings of the First Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene, pp. 447-65. New York: Interna- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1932. . 

A psychoanalytic treatment of the disorders of the neurotic child. Specific 
cases are presented. 


. Dickson, Vircit E. “Behavior Difficulties That Baffle Teachers,” Journal 
of Juvenile Research, XVI (April, 1932), 93-101. 
Points out and analyzes the causes of many of the obscure and baffling behavior 
difficulties found among school children. The thesis is presented that “‘be- 
havior difficulties of many children are the natural outgrowth of the child’s 
heredity and training, and the immediate environmental stress or stimulus that 
produces that behavior. In other words, all behavior, when the facts are known, 
is natural behavior.” Emphasizes the importance of the teacher’s understand- 


t See also Item 106 in the list of selected references appearing in the March Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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ing of these facts and stresses the necessity of the recognition of the early symp- 
toms of maladjustment. Urges the assistance of psychiatrist and physician in 
serious cases. 


161. HARTWELL, SAMUEL W. “Study of Twenty-five Children Presenting the 
Withdrawal Type of Personality,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
II (April, 1932), 143-51. 
A detailed study of twenty-five mentally abnormal or insane children and 
young adults who presented the withdrawal shut-in clinical picture, made by 
Miss Dorothy Cobb of the Smith School of Social Work, is used as the basis for 
discussion of the problems presented by this type of personality. Stresses the 
importance to psychiatrist, social worker, psychologist, and teacher of an un- 
derstanding of the shut-in child and the necessity of the establishment of rap- 
port with the individual who presents such a problem. 


162. MALLER, JuLtus B. “Juvenile Delinquency among the Jews in New York,” 
Social Forces, X (May, 1932), 542-49. 
A report of an investigation of the records of Jewish boys and girls arraigned 
before the children’s courts of New York City from 1909 to 1931. Data are pre- 
sented on the proportion of Jewish children arraigned, decline in the propor- 
tion, sex differences, causes of delinquency, number of neglected children ar- 
raigned, disposition of cases, number of repeaters, and seasonal changes. 


163. RUGGLES, Epwarp W. “An Analytical Study of Various Factors Relating 

to Juvenile Crime,’ Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI (April, 1932), 
125-32. 
The study endeavors to relate intelligence, mechanical ability, and early home 
training as factors involved in the development of criminal tendencies in ju- 
veniles. The subjects included 103 white boys from sixteen to twenty-two 
years of age, mainly first offenders, committed to the juvenile prison at Camp 
Polk Prison Farm, North Carolina. The chief results of the study are as fol- 
lows: (1) The prisoners are much below the average in intelligence and in 
mechanical ability. (2) Mechanical ability is directly related to general in- 
telligence. (3) Crimes requiring mechanical ability are committed by boys 
making the better scores in the mechanical-ability tests. (4) The baser sex 
crimes are largely committed by the feeble-minded. (5) Broken and unhappy 
homes are closely associated with juvenile crime. 


164. SHAW, CLIFFoRD, R., and McKay, Henry D. “Are Broken Homes a 
Causative Factor in Juvenile Delinquency?” Social Forces, X (May, 
1932), 514-33. 
Reviews previous studies on the relation of the broken home to juvenile de- 
linquency and reports a study by the authors involving a sampling of 7,278 
school boys. Concludes that there is ‘‘a very inadequate basis for the conclu- 
sion that the broken home is an important factor in delinquency.” Discussion 
of the article is presented by Joanna C. Colcord, Katharine F. Lenroot, Harry 
M. Shulman, and J. B. Maller. 
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165. SHUMAKER, NorBERT M. The Behavior Problem Child in the Catholic 

School. Educational Research Monographs, Vol. VII, No. 2. Washing- 
ton: Catholic Education Press, 1932. Pp. viii++-go. 
The author considers the basic principles of child guidance as these are related 
to the needs and the opportunities of Catholic parochial schools. Cites specific 
instances of child-guidance problems in Catholic schools and shows how these 
are functioning in the adjustment of behavior difficulties. Outlines a plan for 
the education of the behavior problem child in the parochial school. 


166. TrEBoutT, H. M.. 2nd Kirkpatrick, M. E. “Psychiatric Factors in Steal- 
ing,” Amevican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, II (April, 1932), 114-23. 
The authors, members of the staff of the New York Institute for Child Guid- 
ance, present the results of a study of the psychiatric factors involved in 106 
cases of stealing handled by the institute. They outline the method of analysis 
used, describe a number of typical cases, and summarize their evaluations of 
the factors involved. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
167. AMERICAN Lrprary AssociATION. “Libraries for the Blind,” Outlook for 
the Blind, XXVI (June, 1932), 96-97. 
A tabular presentation of the activities in 1931 of eighteen libraries for the 
blind, their circulations, books in stock, and territory served. 


168. CALDWELL, FLoyD FRANKLIN. A Comparison of Blind and Seeing Children 

in Certain Educational Abilities. New York: American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., 1932. Pp. 28. 
Surveys the history of education of the blind and gives a discussion of the gen- 
eral testing movement and the measurement of mental ability and educational 
achievement of the blind. Attempts to compare the abilities of blind and seeing 
children on the basis of the results obtained by the Stanford Achievement 
Test. The author concludes that the time factor differentiates blind and seeing 
children to a marked degree but that the achievement of the blind compares 
favorably with the achievement of the seeing when allowance is made for the 
speed handicap. ; 


169. CARTER, MATIE M. Sight-saving Classes. University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, No. 994. Albany, New York: University of the State of 
New York Press, 1932. Pp. 30. 
Treats of the organization and the administration of sight-saving classes. The 
educational needs of children with seriously defective vision and the problems 
of instruction are discussed. Includes bibliography. 


170. Cor, Louise H. “Brief Review of High School Work at the New Mexico 
School for the Blind,” New Mexico School Review, XI (April, 1932), 18-19. 
A state high-school supervisor finds that the high-school work being carried on 
at the New Mexico School for the Blind more than meets the minimum require- 
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ments adopted by the state board of education for accredited high schools. Ac- 
tivities of the curriculum include typewriting, musical training, physical educa- 
tion, and vocational work. 


. “Conservation of Eyesight,” Pittsburgh School Bulletin, XXV (May, 1932), 
36-38. 

An extract of an address by Lewis H. Carris, the managing director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness before the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the International Council for the Education of Exceptional Children. 
Presents statistics on the number and the cost of sight-saving classes gathered 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness and makes recommen- 
dations as result of the study. 


. CutsrortH, T. D. “The Unreality of Words to the Blind,” Teachers For- 
um, IV (May, 1932), 86-80. 

A report of an investigation made to determine the individual differences among 
the blind in the tendency toward verbal-mindedness and to discover the amount 
of difference existing between the congenitally and the adventitiously blind. 


. “Girl Scout Publications in Braille,’’ Girl Scout Leader, TIX (May, 1932), 
57: 
A list of girl-scout publications now available in Braille. 


. Harper, R. M. “A Pioneer School of India,”’ Outlook for the Blind, XXVI 
(June, 1932), 107-10. : 

Draws a picture of blind persons in India and shows the influence of supersti- 
tion on the work undertaken for the blind. The history of the Calcutta school 
for blind children, with its problems, growth, and educational program, is in- 
terestingly portrayed. 


. Hurst, A. D. “Ways and Means of Teaching Geometry to Blind Stu- 
dents,” Teachers Forum, V (November, 1932, and January, 1933), 25-28, 
53-57- 

Each proposition was illustrated with a geometric figure cut from beaver- 
board. Letters were placed at desired places on these figures. With this equip- 
ment blind pupils were able to learn geometry. 


. Kwatwasser, JAcos. “Are the Blind Superior to the Seeing in Hearing?” 
Etude, L (April, 1932), 249. 

Summarizes the study made by Carl E. Seashore, of the University of Iowa, in 
which is offered a generalization of relative equality in the sensory discrimina- 
tions of blind and seeing pupils. Discusses a similar experiment in which ap- 
proximately seventy-five boys and girls, ranging in age from twelve to eighteen, 
in the school for the blind at Batavia, New York, were measured by the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema music tests. When scores were compared with those published 
in the manual (based on earned scores of some five thousand seeing elementary- 
and high-school pupils of similar ages), it was found that the blind were supe- 
rior to the seeing in every test given. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


177. Ettiott, CHARLES M. “Training Teachers for Crippled Children,” Ameri- 
can Schoolmaster, XXV (June 15, 1932), 257-62. 
The author emphasizes the importance of selection and training of teachers for 
all types of handicapped children. It is pointed out that the objectives of the 
orthopedic class and the needs of the crippled child should determine the 
teacher-training program. A program based on these objectives is outlined. 


178. James, Ipa C. “Instructional Procedures in Hospital Schools,” Western 
Hospital Review, XIX (June, 1932), 17-18, 25. 
Discusses a study undertaken to discover, by job-analysis technique, the diffi- 
culties encountered by teachers in hospital schools. Steps followed in the in- 
vestigation were: making difficulty analysis of teaching bedridden children, 
collecting and classifying methods, and formulating a summary and conclusion. 
Deals with such problems as health, happiness, citizenship, hospital environ- 
ment, lack of social contacts, and meeting the regular public-school require- 
ments. 


179. LommEN, Otca L. The Organization. of Special Classes for Crippled Chil- 
dren. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 995. Albany, 
New York: University of the State of New York Press, 1932. Pp. 24. 
The material of this bulletin deals with the organization and the facilities neces- 
sary for special classes for crippled children. Special methods, home teaching, 
daily programs, the course of study, and the physical care of children are dis- 
cussed. 


180. WENDELL, RutH E. “Finding the Crippled Child in Arizona,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXIV (April, 1932), 201-4. 
Describes the organization and the activities of the Arizona society for crippled 
children. Discusses the procedure of a state-wide survey and the plans for the 
constructive follow-up work to be undertaken. 


DEAF AND HArD-OF-HEARING AND SPEECH DEFECTIVES" 


181. BLUEMEL, C.S. “Primary and Secondary Stammering,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XVIII (April, 1932), 187-200. 
Discusses the diversity of opinion concerning the nature and the cause of stam- 
mering. This difference of opinion, the author points out, is due to the absence 
of a solution of the problem of stammering and to a confusion of primary speech 
disorders with other complications and emotional reactions. The author sets 
forth the distinction between primary and secondary stammering in relation to 
fear and evaluates the various theories of the cause of stammering. He points 
out the need for research as a means of solving the problem. 


See also Item g1 in the list of selected references appearing in the March Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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182. FREDERICKSON, L. H. “Lip Reading,” Montana Education, VIII (May, 
1932), 23-24. 
A teacher of lip-reading explains what it is, its value, the difficulties in learning 
the skill, and the type of training needed by teachers of lip-reading. 


183. Kretty, Mary D. “The Radioear in the Western Pennsylvania School,” 
Volta Review, XXXIV (June, 1932), 245-47, 279. 
Describes the technique developed in the use of the radio-ear over the five- 
year period during which this instrument has been installed in the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. Many beneficial results have been brought 
about through its use. 


184. SHIRLEY, Mary, and GooDENOUGH, FLORENCE L. “A Survey of Intelli- 

gence of Deaf Children in Minnesota Schools,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, LX XVII (May, 1932), 238-47. 
Reports the findings of the survey of intelligence of deaf children in Minnesota 
public schools and the state school for the deaf as measured by the Pintner non- 
language test and the Goodenough intelligence test, which are based on spon- 
taneous drawings. The results of the investigation indicate, the authors point 
out, that “on the Goodenough test the deaf children, age for age, are somewhat 
below the standard of hearing children who are making normal progress in 
school” and that these “children appear to be correctly graded from the stand- 
point of educational accomplishment.” 


185. YOUNG, WALTER S. “Classes for the Deaf,” Pittsburgh School Bulletin, 
XXV (May, 1932), 38-39. 

An account of methods followed, the curriculum, and other activities in the 
class for deaf children at the Elizabeth Street School, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD' 

186. HEGGE, THORLEIF GRUNER; SEARS, RICHARD; and Kirk, SAMUEL A. 
“Reading Cases in an Institution for Mentally Retarded Problem Chil- 
dren,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-sixth Annual Session of the 
American Association for the Study of the Feebleminded (1932), pp. 148- 
212. 

Describes methods of teaching reading to feeble-minded children. 


187. Individual Instruction of Subnormal Children in the Rural Schools of Con- 
necticut. Special Education Bulletin 1, Series 1931-32. Hartford, Con- 
necticut: State Board of Education, 1932. Pp. 40. 

A report of an experiment carried on by Annette Bennett of the state super- 
visory staff in special education. Fifty children with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 45 to 84.5 were selected from fifteen rural schools. An intensive 
program of remedial work in reading and arithmetic was carried on by the regu- 


t See also Items 296 and 305 in the list of selected references appearing in the May 
School Review. 
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lar teachers under the supervision of the specialist. The report describes the 
diagnostic procedure and the remedial methods and shows the gratifying re- 
sults of the program. 

188. KENNEDY-FRASER, Davip. Education of the Backward Child. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. viiit+-236. 
A book dealing largely with the practical problems of the classroom teacher in 
special classes for backward children. 


189. McCrure, WitttaAm E. “The Remnant Capacities of the Feebleminded,”’ 

University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. XV, pp. 202-17. Psycho- 
logical Monographs, Vol. XLIII, No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey: Psy- 
chological Review Co., 1932. 
A feeble-minded group and a normal group, each containing forty-one subjects, 
were given a battery of tests. The results show that some feeble-minded sub- 
jects have capacities well above their general level, although no organization 
of such “remnant” capacities into “groups” could be proved. 


190. NUNN, KATHERINE. “Special Classes for Retarded Pupils,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, LI (May, 1932), 405, 420. 
An age-grade survey of the white pupils in elementary schools in Dallas, Texas, 
resulted in the establishment of several additional special, or ungraded, classes 
for pupils who drop behind in their school work. 








Cducational TAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Education for civic understanding.—A recent book! by Professor Snedden 
makes an ardent plea for citizenship education more specialized than anything 
hitherto known in America. The book proceeds from the convictions (1) that 
the performance of civic duties is becoming more difficult, (2) that our schools 
heretofore have contributed little but literacy to education for citizenship, and 
(3) that such citizenship education can be made effective for young people 
twelve to eighteen years old provided it be given “under the oversight and by 
the aid of specially prepared teachers” (p. vi). The central argument of the 
book is expressed in these lines: ‘But are these high schools actually preparing 
their favored students for their proportionate shares in making that better po- 
litical life? It is here contended that they are very far from doing so as yet. 
And why? Because these high schools have not yet been supplied with teachers of 
political citizenship” (p. 4). 

Against the old notions that citizenship is taught by all teachers, that it can 
be taught through all subjects, that it can be taught only indirectly, that the 
personality of a teacher and not what he teaches produces good citizenship, Mr. 
Snedden rebels. He is also convinced that the “entire range of ancient and 
modern histories” will be of little value in his new type of education for “‘demo- 
cratic political membership” (p. vi). He goes farther and suggests that “in such 
specialized capacities they [the teachers of political citizenship] would have to 
disclaim any competency to be teachers of history as a cultural subject or of any 
social science as a logically organized study” (p. 8). But later he says, “It is 
assumed, of course, that teachers of political membership will have drawn to 
the full for their own uses on whatever guidance is to be had from older his- 
tories” (p. 9). It is a little difficult to understand just how these teachers will 
be capable of drawing “‘to the full for their own uses” from fields of history in 
which, as already stated, they “disclaim any competency to be teachers.” It is 
easy to agree with the author that teachers of citizenship should not ask their 
learners to prospect over the whole ground of underlying sciences, but it seems 


t David Snedden, Educations for Political Citizenship: A Critical Analysis of Certain 
Unsolved Problems of School Educations towards Superior Memberships in Democratic 
Political Societies. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+ 
196. $2.50. 
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that the teachers themselves, if they are to be anything better than propa- 
gandists, ought certainly to be possessed of competency in such fields as history, 
political science, economics, and sociology. 

Apart from doubts which may arise on this score, there are others which will 
certainly be entertained as to whether we should have special teachers of citizen- 
ship just as we have special teachers of many subjects. Are citizenship and char- 
acter subjects to be learned or are they by-products of living? One cannot but 
recall that many of the greatest patriots whom America ever knew never studied 
a word of citizenship in schools; never saluted the flag; never swore, with hand 
raised high, to defend the Constitution, until they were actually being inducted 
into office; and never piped a patriotic air. It is not improbable, indeed, that 
they imbibed an appreciation of the significance of the struggle for freedom, 
which had been often waged and often lost in earlier days, from that same 
ancient and later history which Mr. Snedden considers as “thin and unsub- 
stantial sources of materials for the better civic educations” (p. vi) and that 
they were thereby inspired to identify themselves with that struggle in their 
own age. 

Tuomas Woopy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Teaching the social sciences in the lower school_—The great interest which has 
been shown recently in the field of the social sciences will attract many readers 
to a new book on this subject. The scope of the book may be indicated by stat- 
ing the titles of its six chapters: ‘Children at Work in a Social Environment,” 
“Ways the Social Sciences Develop,” ‘The Content of the Social Sciences,” 
“The Organized Curriculum of the Social Sciences,” “The Functioning Cur- 
ricula,” and “‘The Potential Curricula.” 

The purpose of the volume is clearly presented in an introduction by Patty 
Smith Hill. She traces the changes through which the curriculums of the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades have passed during the last half-century, com- 
menting at length on these stages: early kindergarten procedures in this coun- 
try based on Froebel’s principles; reforms in theory and practice of kindergarten 
education as a result of the criticisms of such educational reformers as Colonel 
Francis Parker, John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, Edward L. Thorndike, and 
others; the reconstruction of the curriculums on more worth-while levels at a 
later date under the philosophy of Dewey, Thorndike, and Judd; and the 
introduction of the social sciences into the curriculums. 

Miss Hill deplores the tendency among first-grad. teachers to judge all 
worth in primary teaching by the sole standard of the child’s progress in reading 
rather than by his activities in the social sciences. She says: 

It [reading ability] is still all too frequently the standard for judging the child’s 
readiness for promotion. Important as the acquirement of.the proper techniques of the 

1 Mary M. Reed and Lula E. Wright, The Beginnings of the Social Sciences. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xxxiv-+-224. $1.50. 
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three R’s is and always will be in education, there are goals equally if not more develop- 
ing for young children, depending upon their intellectual maturity and their ripeness 
and readiness for such work [pp. xix—xx]. 


These goals, Miss Hill points out, belong to the social sciences since the 
scientific habit is just as important as the literary or library habit. Moreover, 
the social-science activities bring into the curriculums for young children goals 
which are in keeping with their native interests. 

In a Foreword the authors ask the question: ‘What is social science?” They 
answer the question by giving ten definitions, four of which characterize civics, 
three geography, and three history. The authors then proceed to set up and 
discuss the principles which have guided them in the organization of a cur- 
riculum plan for child development through social-science experiences in these 
subjects. 

In chapter i, “Children at Work in a Social Environment,” the authors 
describe ways in which the school builds up the child’s natural interest in his 
immediate environment. The well-known activity of caring for hens is presented 
in detail, showing how expression in music, art, language, reading, and dramati- 
zation grow out of the experiences which the children have in caring for their 
pets. 

Chapter ii, “Ways the Social Sciences Develop,” is concerned with the de- 
velopment of fundamental conceptions basic to geographic understandings, 
with new information and new interests gained by the children, and with the 
art of social adjustment. 

The remainder of the book deals with the content and the curriculums of the 
social sciences. In chapter iii the authors state: ‘“The content of the social sci- 
ences in the lower primary grades is not found in isolation to other types of 
experiences. It is a definite part of the whole integrated curriculum” (p. 24). 
Since there seems to be some confusion existing among teachers concerning what 
is included in the social sciences, the following quotation is especially significant: 


In the upper elementary and secondary schools, the social sciences are organized 
under the captions civics, geography, and history. These terms in the lower primary 
groups may seem pretentious and formal, but the background of experience which later 
attaches meaning and significance to social sciences becomes apparent in the outcomes 
of the activities of young children. There is, therefore, no need for change of terminol- 
ogy, but there is need for an interpretation of these terms on the age levels of young 
children [p. 25]. 


The discussion which follows shows how civics, geography, and history have 
their beginnings in children’s experiences and interests. The authors provide 
concrete illustrations to show that civic concepts are built through “many 
specific situations to which the child naturally reacts” (p. 29). Health aspects 
and social qualities occur in all the activities in which the child engages. The 
opportunity for beginning history may be found in the child’s curiosity concern- 
ing the difference between the De Witt Clinton engine and a modern locomotive. 
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Chapter iv presents the organized curriculum of the social sciences. Using 
the children’s interest as a point of departure for a curriculum, the authors state 
that these “interests include the problems of social life which are always chang- 
ing, always leading on into larger fields of knowledge” (pp. 58-59). They present 
an inventory of children’s interests under the following heads: community, 
communication, transportation, industries, nature interests, and people of 
other lands and races. 

Chapter v, “The Functioning Curricula,” gives accounts of children’s group 
activities taken from records of teachers in charge of nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and first and second grades. The scope of the activities covered may be 
indicated by the titles: ‘An Interest in Trains” (two-year-old group), “A 
Village Interest” (kindergarten), ‘An Aeroplane Interest” (Grade I), “An 
Interest in Aeroplanes” (kindergarten), “A Study of Milk” (Grade I), “A 
Study of Trains” (Grade I), “A Study of the Banana Industry” (Grade II). 
The last chapter in the book deals with the potential curriculums. The authors 
point out the differences between the functioning curriculums and the potential 
curriculums as follows: 

However, no teacher can utilize the children’s interests satisfactorily and lead them 
into new experiences unless she has a breadth of knowledge, sufficient vision and in- 
genuity to plan an environment for worth-while learnings, and ability to organize the 
materials of instruction. 

The potential curriculums in this chapter suggest the study in which teachers need 
to engage, and the materials for which they need to arrange if interests of children are 
to be developed. The organization of the potential curriculums is necessarily logical 
and is limited here in scope [p. 147]. 


The major part of the chapter is devoted to suggestions for developing inter- 
est in six topics, namely, trains, boats, aircraft, food supply, weather and cli- 
matic conditions, and a poultry farm. There is a well-selected list of books for 
the children and the teacher as well as a list of sources of illustrative material. 

The book would have more value if suggestions for a more diversified number 
of activities had been included. Reviewing the concrete activities described, one 
is struck with the amount of space given to transportation. Of the seven activi- 
ties illustrated in chapter v, four have to do with some form of transportation; 
of the six activities given in the last chapter, three deal with transportation. 

One is also slightly confused by the terminology used to designate the central 
thought of the book. The title leads one to expect that the term “social sci- 
ences” would be used consistently throughout, but two exceptions are found: 
“social science” is used on page xxix, and on page 28 “a social-studies curricu- 
lum” is mentioned. Therefore, one is confronted with three terms in the discus- 
sion of this phase of the curriculum: “social sciences,” “social science,” and 
“social studies.” 

The authors have made a real contribution to the literature dealing with the 
subject. The material which they have presented is especially interesting and 
helpful to all who are concerned in teaching the social sciences to children. 

Grace E. Storm 
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The completion of a twenty-year project—In 1912 the Department of His- 
torical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under the super- 
vision of J. F. Jameson, began a project of great magnitude, namely, the 
preparation of an atlas of the historical geography of the United States. In 1929 
the American Geographical Society of New York accepted the responsibility of 
completing the work and placing it at the disposal of the public.t The project 
was completed in the late summer of 1932, a volume made up of 162 large pages 
of text and 166 plates containing 627 individual maps. 

It would require many pages to do justice to this gigantic enterprise. Cer- 
tainly nothing in its field has approximated it in scholarship, workmanship, and 
scope. When the editor, John K. Wright, librarian of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, says in the closing words of the Introduction that the Ailas 
will be a dynamic force in historical and geographical studies in this country for 
many years to come, he does not overemphasize its importance. In fact, over- 
emphasis would be difficult. Should anyone be inclined to doubt Wright’s state- 
ment, let him examine the Ad/as and be convinced. 

In an effort to give the reader an idea of the content of the Aélas and the 
emphasis on its various aspects, reference is here made to the percentage of 
the total plate space given to the main divisions of the content. The following 
tabulation contains this information. 

Percentage of 
Total Space 
. Cartography, 1492-1867, and explorers’ routes 
. Settlements and population 


. Boundary disputes 
. Natural environment 


. Agriculture, transportation, and commerce 
. Political maps 

. Reform movements 

. Churches, colleges, and universities 

. Military history 

12. Plans of cities 


I 
2 
3; 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
° 


“ 
i] 


Under each of these twelve divisions there appear a number of maps contain- 
ing an enormous amount of data. For example, thirty-six individual maps are 
devoted to churches, colleges, and universities; thirty-eight to reform move- 
ments; twenty-six to transportation; sixty-four to agriculture; twenty to im- 
ports and exports; and seventy-seven to settlements and population. The re- 
maining items indicated in the tabulation are treated with equal completeness. 
In each of the more than six hundred maps the student of American history 
will find data of significant value. In fact, he will find much data that have 
never before been at his ready disposal. Especially is this true of the data rela- 

t Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. Washing- 


ton: Carnegie Institution of Washington and American Geographical Society of New 
York, 1932. Pp. xvi-+-162 and 166 plates. $15.00. 
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tive to churches, colleges, and universities, reform movements, Colonial and 
state boundary disputes, and imports and exports. 

The text—162 pages, including an Index of great value—furnishes the stu- 
dent with information concerning the sources of the data used in making the 
maps and a large amount of other useful and valuable material. This material is 
organized in terms of the large divisions of the maps. Under each of the large 
divisions each plate is considered separately. The amount of historical informa- 
tion given concerning each plate is sufficient to make the plate meaningful to 
the reader. In fact, so much substantial historical material is given in the text 
that one could correctly refer to the Atlas as a comprehensive history of the 
United States in terms of the historical geography of the region. 

The Aélas deserves most wide and extensive use. Serious students of the his- 
tory of the United States will find it indispensable. Certainly no college or uni- 
versity library can afford not to have it in duplicate copies. Reference libraries 
for pupils of junior and senior high schools can make productive use of it. Those 
who desire to emphasize aspects of social living in the United States other than 
the political will find in the Aélas a mine of material at their disposal. 

R. M. Tryon 


Why teach artin the elementary grades?—Many significant and thought-pro- 
ducing answers are found to this question in a recent book? for teachers and 
students of art. Perhaps the key to the entire theory presented in the book may 


be indicated by quoting the opening paragraph of chapter i. 

Art has two factors, man and his environment. Man experiences his environment. 
Art is his response to this experience. Two things are essential to response. First, man 
must sense his environment. Second, he must have materials. If he does not sense his 
environment, he has no stimulus to response. If he has no materials, he has no means 
of responding [p. 1]. 


Miss Mathias’ book suggests a program of study based on art as a factor of 
one’s environment and the adjustment or adaptation of this environment to the 
economic, social, and cultural needs of life. 

The content of the book is divided into the three following broad fields: (1) 
recognizing the art needs of children, (2) learning the educational processes 
essential to the teaching of art, and (3) mastering the essential subject matter 
in the field of art. 

The materials of instruction as discussed in the book are based on both the 
creative needs and the aesthetic needs of pupils in the modern school. The 
creative factor aims to provide instruction in response to the creative instincts 
ofa person. The author points out that “at one time creative power was thought 
to exist in only a few people. Now we believe that everyone has creative power” 
(p. 1). She also indicates that wonderful opportunities. to express this power 


t Margaret E. Mathias, The Teaching of Art. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. xii+356. $3.00. 
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exist in the environment if children are properly trained in the early years of 
schooling. 

The aesthetic factor aims to provide instruction in response to the desire 
for beauty in one’s environment. Art appreciation is presented as a means of 
meeting the aesthetic need. “In addition to the pleasure derived from satisfying 
creative impulses, much enjoyment may be obtained from the work of others” 
(p. 2). 

The author bases much of the theory of the present book on the premise that 
pupils receive great benefit aesthetically, as well as practically, by being taught 
to understand and enjoy the best work of the artist. Hence, outstanding ex- 
amples of the fine, industrial, and commercial arts are presented to satisfy the 
aesthetic needs of the pupils. 

The teaching of art in the elementary school is thus suggested as a means 
(1) to help each child to develop his creative ability, (2) to help him satisfy his 
desire for beauty, and (3) to help him appreciate the work of others. 

A unique contribution of the book is the carefully organized and systematic 
instruction provided in the elements of vision and in the basic aesthetic princi- 
ples of art structure. About one-third of the book is devoted to a discussion and 
interpretation of these fundamental considerations of art and their application 
to school problems. The remainder of the book contains much helpful material 
relating to the teaching of lettering, design, drawing, book making, and various 
manual activities, visual education, and art appreciation. A particularly helpful 
part of the book for inexperienced teachers is the section devoted to lesson 


plans and practice teaching, suggestions for units of work, materials and equip- 
ment, and the bibliography. 

Miss Mathias has contributed greatly to the expanding curriculum of art for 
the elementary school by previous publications dealing with this subject. The 
present publication vitally supplements these earlier books and points the way 
toward a rich and practical program of art education in the lower grades of the 
public school. 


WItt1amM G. WHITFORD 


A series of textbooks in health education.—The authors of a series of textbooks 
in hygiene' have used as guides in the preparation of their material the prin- 
ciples (1) that health education should be positive, not negative, in emphasis; 
(2) that it should focus on the formation of health habits; (3) that it should, as 
a basis for the development of health habits, establish sound conceptions of the 
human machine and its operation; and (4) that it should, at all possible points, 
correlate with other subjects in the school curriculum and with education in 
social responsibility and citizenship. 

t Charles-Edward Amory Winslow and Mary L. Hahn, The New Healthy Living 
Series: The Game of Healthy Living, pp. viiit-216, $0.64; The Habits of Healthy Living, 
pp. vi-+218, $0.64; The Laws of Healthy Living, pp. vit-250, $0.64; The Healthy Com- 
munity, pp. vi+266, $0.68. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1932 (revised). 
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In the first book of the series the emphasis is put on the development of the 
right attitude toward health—a desire for good health rather than a fear of 
disease. The second book emphasizes health habits and shows something of the 
part which the controlled environment plays in maintaining health. The third 
book presents, in the words of the authors, ‘enough of the basic subject matter 
of physiology and hygiene to make health habits rational and reasonable rather 
than parts of a meaningless routine” (p. iv). The fourth book deals primarily 
with problems of community hygiene. Among the interesting features of the 
series are the discussions of mental hygiene and of accident prevention, the 
directions for group games, the emphasis on rate of growth as an index of 
health, and the suggestions for health surveys of the home and the community. 

The first two books are practically alike in plan. At the conclusion of each 
chapter there are review questions and suggestions for activities. The activities 
suggested are designed to help translate the subject matter of the chapter into 
the experience of the child. The following suggestions selected from the first 
book are representative: 

Plan to keep a Health Diary. For the first entry, write a list of the things you did 
during the day from the time you knew you were alive in the morning until you said 
“good night” [p. 8]. 

Arrange to feed and care for some white rats Weigh the rats regularly each 
week on gram scales for at least three weeks. Make a graph to show their gains in 
weight. Young rabbits, kittens, puppies, or chickens may be used instead of rats 
[p. 48]. 

' al a cardboard model of a four-room house, with windows so placed that it can 
be well ventilated [p. 116]. 


At the end of each of the two books there is a group of tests. The tests are 
of the true-false, multiple-choice, and completion types. 

Each chapter in the third and the fourth books of the series is introduced by 
questions designed to motivate the study of the chapter. As in the first and the 
second books, each chapter ends with questions and suggestions for activities. 
In the third book twenty-seven pages are given to. tests, a glossary, weight- 
height-age tables, and tables of food values. In the fourth book the thirty 
pages given to tests and tables include, in addition to the materials listed, a 
home score card, an outline for a health survey of the community, and a com- 
municable-disease chart. 

Without question, the books contain much valuable and usable material. 
The subject matter is presented, moreover, in a very simple and straightforward 
style. The vocabulary has been carefully chosen; when technical terms are 
needed, they are carefully explained. The authors have used biographical inci- 
dents cleverly. There is, unfortunately, a large amount of duplication of factual 
material. Every fact, for example, stated in the chapter “Strong and Beautiful 
Teeth” in the first book of the series is restated in the chapter “Clean and 
Healthy Teeth” in the third book. In the opinion of the reviewer, such extensive 
duplication cannot be justified. Moreover, the desire on the part of the authors 
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to correlate health education with other subjects of the curriculum has led to 
the inclusion of some material which serves no useful purpose. Nothing is 
gained, for example, by the inclusion of the maps on pages 59 and 60 of the first 
book of the series. 

Ample provision for individual differences in the matter of interest is made by 
the suggestions for activities. Many of the activities suggested will doubtless 
appeal to children strongly. The extent to which they will prove effective in the 
development of right habits and attitudes can be determined only by experiment. 

The books of the series are very attractive in appearance: the cover designs 
are pleasing, the type is good, and the illustrations are clear. The illustrations, 
moreover, serve their purposes well. 

In conclusion, the series deserves the careful consideration of all teachers and 
administrators who are interested in a continuous program of health education 
extending from the intermediate grades through the junior high school. 


BERTHA M. PARKER 


A textbook in history for the middle grades.—The last decade has seen a revolu- 
tionary change in the textbooks in the social studies published for use in the 
schools. This change may be said to be especially noticeable along the following 
lines: (1) the selection of subject matter; (2) the organization and presentation 
of subject matter; and (3) the incorporation, as an integral part of the book, of 
devices intended to stimulate purposeful pupil activity. The reader may dis- 


cern all these trends in a recent textbook dealing with the background of 
American history, which is intended for use in the middle grades. 

In the Foreword to this volume the authors call attention to the importance 
of affording younger pupils an opportunity to read history rather than to 
study it. This point of view is fundamentally sound. Certainly, an important 
aim of instruction in social science is to develop in the pupils reading habits 
which will carry over into adult life. A major shortcoming of present history- 
teaching is that, because of the emphasis on the learning of meaningless verbal- 
izations, it often causes the pupils to develop an actual dislike for historical 
readings of all kinds. The Historic Background of Our United States, lacking 
heavy paragraph headings and marginal summaries, does not look like the old- 
fashioned textbook. Furthermore, the style of the narrative does not cause the 
reader to feel that he is being subjected to an encyclopedic compilation of poorly 
organized facts. The only criticism that one may venture in this connection is 
that the authors, in their eagerness to produce a readable book, have included 
some incidents which may be interesting but are of doubtful historical value. As 
cases in point the following may be cited: the reference to, and illustration of, 
Diogenes and his tub; the allusion to the old story that Nero fiddled while Rome 


1 James A. Woodburn and Howard C. Hill, Historic Background of Our United 
States. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+424. 
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burned; the illustration showing Constantine the Great viewing the flaming 
cross in the sky; the reference to, and illustration of, the episode of Alfred the 
Great and the burning bread; and the illustration of King Canute and his 
courtiers at the seashore. 

In the organization of content the book conforms to present practice. The 
subject matter is divided into six major units, or blocks. Each unit contains a 
brief foreword expounding the salient aspects of the topic and an illustration 
appropriate to the central theme to be presented. At the close of each unit is a 
list of references to a carefully selected twelve-volume supplementary reading 
library. The essential usefulness and economy of this plan of providing for 
worth-while extensive”reading shouldjappeal alike to teachers and administra- 
tors. To insure pupil comprehension of subject matter, the authors have checked 
the words in the textbook against the Thorndike word list and have also inserted 
explanations of important historical terms as these are encountered by the 
pupil in his reading. The correct pronunciations of proper names and foreign 
words are indicated in the body of the textbook as well as in the Index. 

The volume contains four colored maps, five full-page colored illustrations, 
as well as numerous black and white pictures, maps, and sketches. These visual 
aids are, on the whole, so selected and presented with reference to the subject 
matter as to be of maximum value. At the close of each chapter are varied 
pedagogical devices, such as questions, problems, projects, and drill tests. These 
teacher and pupil helps are sufficiently varied to hold pupil interest and gen- 
erally are thought provoking. The self-checking tests are worthy of special men- 
tion. It might be suggested that these test exercises would have been improved 
if the terms included had been so grouped as to be more homogeneous. 

A careful reading of the Historic Background of Our United States affords the 
reviewer little opportunity for challenging either statements of fact or interpre- 
tations. In this connection, however, the following points may be presented for 
what they are worth. Was every freeman in Athens a citizen? Did the Persian 
Empire include all the known world except India, China, Greece, and Carthage? 
Were the turns at the circus made short to insure “terrific speed” (p. 164) or 
rather to make the racing more hazardous? The account of the Roman persecu- 
tion of Christians does not make clear the real reason for this persecution. A 
picture of Richard the Lion-hearted shows him to be wearing plate armor. Is it 
correct to imply that the Turkish conquests furnished the chief motivating fac- 
tor in the fifteenth-century search for an all-water route to the Far East? Is it 
overstating the case to say that the defeat of the Armada ‘‘broke the Spanish 
sea power and gave England control of the ocean routes” (p. 390)? 

The details mentioned do not, however, seriously detract from the merits of 
what will doubtless prove to be one of the most usable and worth-while history 


textbooks of its kind. 
HowarpD R. ANDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Social history for the upper grades.—The term “‘social history” is so compre- 
hensive that it may mean a variety of things. To most persons it would un- 
doubtedly connote a discussion of the activities of man which most closely 
touch his life, particularly those affecting his family, church, and immediate 
community relations. ‘Political history,” of course, appears clear in the minds 
of most persons as a study of the relations of man to his government. Of late, 
the expansion of the activities of the government, however, have been so 
broadened that this term, too, needs new definition and a broader conception. 
“Economic history” is, in the same sense as “‘political history,’ commonly com- 
prehended. In all cases, however, it would seem that none of these types of 
history can easily be separated one from the other since the activities of man 
are so Closely interwoven. Therefore, authors selecting any one of the terms 
might well include many topics which could be placed under the head of any 
other of the titles. 

The book under review,' prepared with the aim “to trace the changes in our 
social, cultural, and intellectual life which have resulted from... . enlarged 
economic and industrial development during the past forty years and the steps 
that have been taken to solve the difficult problems that have arisen as a result 
of these changes” (p. iii), isidesigned for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the 
schools. Forty pages are given to a review for the entire seventh year and the 
first half of the eighth grade. The Table of Contents is interesting because its 
topics are not grouped, according to the old form of history books, around the 
administrations of presidents nor, according to the later form, around the po- 
litical activities determining a chronological periodization. The work is initi- 
ated, for the second half of the eighth grade, by a discussion of immigration, in 
which is set forth the commonly accepted belief in America as a land of oppor- 
tunity. Inventions and discoveries, the importance of electricity in modern life, 
the automobile and the aeroplane, and the problems of an industrial nation be- 
come the focus of attention in succeeding chapters. Constitutional and political 
history are discussed in chapters entitled ““Recent Changes in the Constitution,” 
“Pan-American Relations,” “The Outbreak of the World War,” and “The 
World War,” as well as succeeding chapters dealing with America in the war, 
in which economic aspects are not entirely neglected. Peace movements follow- 
ing the World War set forth the activities of those interested in maintaining the 
peace of the world. 

The book is written simply, presents a pleasing appearance, and has a good 
binding. The Constitution of the United States, according to well-established 
practices, is included as an appendix. A fair index is found. Summaries, tests, 
suggested activities, projects for appraising the interests of the pupils are found 
at appropriate intervals in the book. However, if they were writing social his- 
tory, why did the authors not include some of the activities centering in the 


t James J. Reynolds and Grace A. Taylor, Modern Social History of the United 
States. New York: Noble & Noble, Publishers, 1932. Pp. xii+380. $1.32. 
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religious, educational, and other cultural activities found in a community? 
What about music and the arts? The reading habits of the American people? 
The development of co-operative enterprises to encourage intellectual enter- 
prises? The use of leisure time? None of these are given the attention which 
certain political and economic aspects have received, and the authors thereby 


break faith with the title chosen for the book. 
BEssIE LOUISE PIERCE 
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Schools, Universities and Colleges; a Bibliography. Philadelphia: McKinley 
Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 108. $1.00. 
NEWLON, JESSE H., and HANNA, Paut R. The Newlon-Hanna Speller: Book 


One for Grades One to Four, $0.48; Book Two for Grades Five to Eight, 
$0.52; The Newlon-Hanna Spelling Notebook, pp. 80, $0.16. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 

STUDEBAKER, J. W., FinpLeEy, W. C., Knicut, F. B., and Gray, Witt1am S. 
Number Stories, Book Two. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933. Pp. 240. 
$0.68. 

TowseE, ANNA B., and Gray, Wittram S, Health Stories, Book One. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933. Pp. 144. $0.60. 

WirtH, Fremont P., and THompson, Wappy. A History of American Progress. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+522+-xxxii. $1.52. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1931-1932. New York: General 
Education Board, 1933. Pp. xvi+8o. 

Burr, SAMUEL ENGLE. An Introduction to Progressive Education (The Activity 
Method). Cincinnati, Ohio: C. A. Gregory Co., 1933. Pp. 72. 

CHAMBERLAIN, LEO M., and MEECcE, L. E. State Performance in Higher Educa- 
tion. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. V, No. 3. Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1933. Pp. 38. $0.50. 
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Education and Racial Adjustment. Report of Second Peabody Conference on 
Education and Race Relations, July 21-23, 1932. Atlanta, Georgia: Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference. Pp. 64. 

The First Yearbook of School Law. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Columbus, 
Ohio: M. M. Chambers (Ohio State University), 1933. Pp. 106. $1.00. 

HUNSBERGER, ByRON K. Types of Error in Latin Word Knowledge. Norristown, 
Pennsylvania: Byron K. Hunsberger (313 W. Fornance Street), 1933. 
Pp. 246. $1.00. 

Lackey, Eart E. Introductory Geography for Teachers’-College Students (With 
Emphasis on the Home Region): A Method of Selecting and Evaluating 
Materials for a Professional Subject-Matter Treatment. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Earl E. Lackey (University of Nebraska), 1933. Pp. viiit+124. 

Prescott, Dantet A. The Training of Teachers. Rutgers University Bulletin, 
Series IX, No. 8. Studies in Education, No. 5. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 1933. Pp. 36. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No, 11, 1932—The House of the People: An Account of Mexico’s 
New Schools of Action, by Katherine M. Cook. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 17—The Secondary-School Library by B. Lamar Johnson. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 25—Instruction in Music and Art: Part I, Music, by Anne E. Pierce; 
Part II, Art, by Robert S. Hilpert. 

Leaflet No. 39—Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation by C. E. Hagie. 

Pamphlet No. 34 (1933)—School Administrative Units with Special Reference 
to the County Unit by Walter S. Deffenbaugh and Timon Covert. 

Salaries in City School Systems, 1932-33. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XI, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 43-56. 

TyLer, Tracy Ferris. An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in the Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. Prepared under the direction of the Joint 
Radio Survey Committee. Washington: National Committee on Education 
by Radio, 1933. Pp. xii+150. 

TyLer, TRACY Ferris. Some Interpretations and Conclusions of the Land-Grant 
Radio Survey. Washington: National Committee on Education by Radio, 
1933. Pp. 26. 

The Unit Method of Teaching. Secondary Education in Virginia, No. 17. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XVII, No. 7. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: University Extension Department, University of Virginia, 
1933. Pp. 242. $0.30. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

SHERMAN, MANDEL, and Henry, Tuomas R. Hollow Folk. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+216. $2.00. 





